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_U.S. Naval airship Shenandoah moored to the mast at Lakehurst naval air station 
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CURTISS WINS AGAIN 











NAVY CURTISS RACER 


On Sept. 28, 1923 at Cowes, England, the Navy Curtiss Seaplanes with Curtiss 
D-12 Motors took first and second place in the International 
Races, winning the SCHNEIDER CUP and establishing a 
NEW WORLD'S SPEED RECORD FOR SEA- 
PLANES—177 MILES PLUS PER HOUR. 


On Oct. 6, 1923 at St. Louis, U.S.A., the Navy Curtiss Racers with Curtiss 
D-12-A Motors took first and second place winning the 
PULITZER TROPHY for the third successive year 
and again establishing a NEW WORLD'S SPEED 


RECORD—243 MILES PLUS PER HOUR. 


The Curtiss Reed one-piece duralumin propellers were 
used in all these ships as well as in the Curtiss Oriole when Casey Jones won the 


“On to St. Louis” Race. 


STANDS FOR SPEED WITH SAFETY 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Factories at Garden City, N. Y. — Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CURTISS WINS 














NAVY CURTISS RACER 


Sept. 28, 1923—at Cowes, England, the Navy Curtiss Seaplanes with Curtiss D-12 Motors took first and second 
places in the International Races, winning the SCHNEIDER CUP and establishing a NEW 
WORLD’S SPEED RECCRD FOR SEAPLANES. 


1923—at St. Louis U.S.A., the Navy Curtiss Racers with Cartiss D-12-A Motors took first and 
second places, winning the PULITZER TROPHY for the third successive year and again 
establishing a new world’s speed record,--more than four miles per minute! 


STILL MORE RECORDS 


On Nov. 4, 1923—at Mitchell Field, Lieut. H. J. Brow, U.S.N. in the Navy Curtiss Racer beat Lieut. Maughan’s 
record of last year by establishing a new World’s Record of 265.69 miles per hour. 


On Nov. 4, 1923—at Mitchel Field, Lieut. A. J. Williams, U.S.N. in the Navy Curtiss Racer beat Lieut. Brow’s 
record and established 266.58 miles per hour as the fastest speed that man has ever achieved. 


All these records were made with Curtiss D-12 Motors which have functioned perfectly during 
the gruelling tests that such performances require. 


The Curtiss Reed one-piece duralumin propellers were used in all) these ships as well as in 
the Curtiss Oriole when Casey Jones won the “On to St. Louis” Race. 


STANDS FOR SPEED WITH SAFETY 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Factories at Garden City, N. Y. — Buffalo, N. Y. 


Flying School at Garden City, N. Y. 


For winter training we have also an ideal arrangement, 
The Curtiss Florida-Aviation Camp, Miami, Fla. 
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Speeding the Wheels of’Commerce 


T IS to commerce that the most practical 
good will accrues to this country through 
the development of the aviation industry. 
When commercial air routes criss-cross the 
continent, increased prosperity will follow; 
just as prosperity always has followed the 
advent of faster and safe transportation. 


As one of the means of development, avia- 
tion meets, such as was staged at St. Louis, 
have the same value to the aviation industry 
that automobile races have to the automo- 
bile industry. These races offer conclusive 
proof of the value of various improvements 
or discoveries; for, if a new kind of propel- 
ler, for instance, will stand the strain of pull- 
ing a ship at the tremendous speed of four 
miles a minute and more, it will certainly 


stand up under the strains incurred during 
ordinary commercial flying. Already there 
are a number of companies operating air 
routes in various parts of this country and 
the success which they have met would indi- 
cate that business men regard them as useful 
and safe means for shipping and traveling. 


One of the pioneers in this business was 
the Aero Marine Company, which operates 
four ships on regular schedules between 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Detroit, Michigan. 
This Company is proving that safe, regular 
passenger and express service is possible 
and profitable by air, and the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) takes great pride in the 
fact that its aviation products are helping 
them to do it. 


Stanolind Aviation Gasoline and Aero Oil 


have been used for the last year by the Aero- 
Marine Company in all of its ships on this route. 
These products were selected on the basis of merit, 
and, of course, have given the best of satisfaction. 
Not a bit of trouble traceable to the oil or gasoline 
has been encountered. 

Stanolind Aviation Gasoline and Aero Oils, to- 


gether with the service which makes them avail- 
able throughout the middle west, are the contribu- 
tion of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) to the 
endeavor to make “America First in the Air.” 
They are the best products, for the purpose, which 
this company, one of the largest refiners of crude 
oil in the world, can produce. 


The offictal guide of the United States Touring Information Bureau, which is now on 
sale at all Standard Oil Company (Indiana) service stations, contains a complete aire 
way map compiled by the National Aeronautical Association of the U.S.A., together 
with a list of landing fields at which Stanolind Aviation Gasoline and Stanolind and 
Superla Aero Oils may be had. These points are also listed in our booklet, “Plane 
Facts,” a copy of which will be sent to you free, on request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


910 S. Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


The absence in this week’s issue, for the first 
time in seven years, of the advertisement of the 
Thomas-Morse Co. has a much broader meaning 
than just the temporary discontinuance of that 
company’s policy of upholding and broadening all 
that is best in the aeronautical field. It is the 
direct result of the present tragic condition con- 
fronting those aircraft companies which are trying 
to develop advanced types of airplanes. The 
Thomas-Morse Company developed the MB3 
pursuit ship several years ago when new types 
were even scarcer than they are today. They built 
a few for the Air Service and after the usual 
modifications these ships were practically adopted 
as the standard pursuit equipment of the Air Ser- 
vice. Bids were called for and several hundred 
were ordered—but not from Thomas-Morse, the 
company that had spent years of effort and large 
sums of money in developing the type. The orders 
were awarded on a price basis alone. The results 
from this procedure will be evident. A company 
develops a type of airplane and seeks good will 
and publicity for it. But soon it finds that its de- 
velopment will be placed on the market for the 
lowest bidder to secure the production orders. The 
builder on a price basis cannot have the same in- 
terest in the success of the product as the designer, 
and of course there is little or no resultant pub- 
licity. It cannot be expected that Boeing would 
care to exploit a Thomas-Morse development, 
L-W-F the Martin Bomber or the Naval Aircraft 
Factory the Douglas Torpedo Plane. Yet by the 
methods now required to be followed, this is the 
situation. It has meant that with few exceptions 
the aircraft companies have had to advertise for 
general good will rather than their particular 
products. 


The Chief of the Army Air Service is not 
to be blamed for the method of contracting in 
effect. He is merely following the law as given by 
Congress. At the same time, it is hard to reconcile 
this procedure with the fact that the Navy does 
not seem to be hampered by the same restrictions. 
In considering the present status of the industry, 
the system of letting contracts can perhaps be given 
first place as one of the causes of the present low 
state of the various aircraft companies. If an en- 


gineer develops a remarkable type of airplane, he 
usually gets an experimental order for three or fiv< 
ships. Then this type is put up for bidding and 
the lowest bidder usually gets the order. On thi 
bare statement it might appear to be a good busi- 
ness method, but on more careful consideration ii 
will be seen that it will kill development work in 
this country. If it had not been for the races at 
Detroit and St..Louis, it is doubtful if we could 
take such pride in our airplane progress. 


%~ % % % 


The Thomas-Morse Company deserves the good 
will of everyone connected with aviation. It has 
gone ahead for years in a dignified manner seeking 
a reputation for the development of types that 
would be useful to the country and efficient for the 
Air Service. They have cooperated in every move- 
ment aimed at the encouragement of our aviation 
We hope for the sake of the progress of engineer- 
ing development that their efforts will soon be 
appreciated. 


%~ ~ ~ % 


Whenever our readers see that an_ aircraft 
company having large orders is not using the trade 
press nor supporting the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, they will do well to classify these 
companies as not among those that are doing every- 
thing possible to advance the cause of aviation in 
this country. 

We have been compiling a list of the orders 
that the various aircraft companies have in work 
and those that have been received in the last few 
years. Publication of this information has been 
delayed owing to the possibility that it might be 
confidential but probably when the Congressional 
Committees are considering the appropriations these 
important facts will be brought out and made 
available to the public. Many interesting conclu- 
sions can then be drawn from these contracts. 

The contractual relations of both Army and 
Navy with the aircraft industry can be studied 
with much profit in the light of the future of 
American aeronautics. If we are to have real 
progress, some better plan than that now in vogue 
must be evolved and now is the time to bring the 
subject up for consideration. 
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* IN FARAWAY CHINA x 


AVIATION Readers Encircle the World 


The following letter has been received from Canton, China. It is typical 
of many that are received from readers throughout the world and shows how 
indispensible AVIATION is if a hae cases picture of the progress of American 
aeronautics is desired. 








From an old Subscriber 
“Enclosed please find ten dollars for which please renew my subscription to AVIA- 
TION. In the event that you have discontinued sending the magazine to my old address, 
please if possible send me the copies I have missed. AVIATION has been my greatest 
authority since the grass-cutter days of °16, as production manager of Works 
building airplanes during the war and later as field manager of a division of the Air 
Mail and now as aeronautical advisor to Dr. Sun Yat Sen in far away China. 


“TI have been a subscriber to your magazine since it was first published, in fact, 
I still have my first copy, now seven years old as well as all copies up until the time I 
came here. 

“I have certainly derived great pleasure and much valuable information from your 
indispensable paper.” 

Are You a regular Subscriber ? 

AVIATION at Four Dollars a year (Canada $5.00 Foreign $6.00) brings to 


you every week the latest news and developments in American aeronautics. 





The GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 


225 FOURTH AVENUE 7 vo 
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ADAPTABILITY 


‘Ne —~ys Thoroughbred and Draught Horse in One 


From a 7-ton flying boat to a single seat fighter is the 
useful range for Wright “T” Engines. The procure 
ment of engines must be planned long in advance of 
the construction of planes. Therefore, the adapta- 
bility of an engine for use in many types of planes 
is the most reliable safeguard for the purchaser. 

Wright “T” Engines have been installed in 8 differ- 
ent types of planes. Two of these types are single 
seat Jand fighters used as racers; one is a single seat 
sea plane; one a twin engine long distance boat; four 

” are combined land and sea planes usable for bomb- 
ing, torpedo, observation, cross-country, and spotting 
purposes. 

Only the wide experience of the Wright Organiza- 
tion in correct aeronautical engineering practice and 
design makes possible this reliable versatility in 
Wright Engine Performance. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
: Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


“The 
Identification of 
Incomparable 

Service”’ 


Wright “T” Engines are being 
used in the multi-engine Navy 
PN-7 flying boat. Wright “T” 
Engines were worthy competi- 
tors in the recent races for high 
speed single seat planes both 
land and sea. They are equally 
well adapted for the intermedi- 
ate planes such as bombers, ob- 
servation planesand twoseaters 
T-2 T-3 


525 H.P. heavy duty 575 H.P. heavy duty 
600 H.P. high speed 650H.P. high speed 
Weight 1150 lbs. Weight 1100 lbs. 


W RIGH 


ENGINES 
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Aviation and the Coast Guard 


HE efficiency of the Coast Guard Service is only realized 
T if one is to fly along the Atlantic Coast of our country 
in a flyiig boat. This service has stations spaced from three 
to ten miles apart all along the Atlantic Coast; each station 
is numbered with large numerals visible from the air and all 
stations .re connected by telephone, one to the other. 


Airera‘t flying along the coast are under the scrutiny of 
the Coast Guard Service all the way. The Coast Guard sta- 
tions are, of course, located on the shore and their location 
is such as to require the services of very seaworthy craft for 
rescue work. The most of our coast is backed up by inland 
waters. ‘The Coast Guard Service cannot use these waters 
because of the distance from the location of the stations to 
the harbor entrances and the necessary slow speed of their 
boats. 

Flying boats located at certain of these stations, but 
launched on the inland waters, could carry out the Coast 
Guard patrol work far more efficiently than is possible with 
the present system of men walking along the shore. A flying 
boat could cover very much more territory; it could be used 
in practically any kind of weather, with the exception of fogs, 
heavy snow and heavy rain. It could lend quick aid to small 
boats in trouble and, in ease of large steamers becoming dis- 
abled, it could place lines aboard the vessels at a much greater 
distance from shore than would be possible with the present 
method of shooting the lines by means of a gun. 

Moreover, coast patrol with flying boats might be even 
carried out in conjunction with the Mail Service, the mail 
being way laid from station to station; for instance, the mail 
from New York to Norfolk could be carried in four hours 
against probably nine or ten by train and boat. Of course 
carrying the mail would be a secondary use. 





Making Our Races International 


pee to the fifth national air race meet to be 
held next fall in this country under the auspices of the 


National Aeronautic Association are now being extended to 
the Aero Clubs of Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland and Spain. 

It is hoped to make the next meet the biggest aerial event 
of its kind ever held; and particularly to secure foreign en- 
trants for the Pulitzer Trophy, America’s speed classic, and 
the Curtiss Trophy for seaplanes. In the series of events 
Which wil! make up the meeting there will also be the race 
for the Schneider Seaplane Cup, which our naval aviators 
recently on at Cowes. It is assured that Great Britain, 
it not otvvr foreign countries, will enter for this event, but 
it is the ‘csire now to make all of the events international. 

George 5. Johns, of St. Louis, one of the organizers of the 
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meet held in that city and editor of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, is now touring Europe for this purpose, having been 
commissioned by the N.A.A. to invite all of the nations 
enumerated to the next meeting. 

“The last meeting at St. Louis,” Mr. Johns is quoted in 
cable dispatches from abroad, “was more successful than was 
expected, there being more than one hundred entries and an 
attendance of 125,000. Unfortunately, invitations to foreign 
eountries were extended too late, so competition for the 
Pulitzer Trophy, in which the world’s speed record was 
broken, was confined to U. S. Army and Navy machines. 

“Next year we hope that our big air meet will be really 
international. St. Louis offered to pay the expenses of any 
foreign aviator who cared to compete, and I am quite sure 
that the city seeuring-the next meet will do the same. Besides 
the trophies themselves, $2,000 was paid to the winner of the 
Pulitzer race and $1,500 for second place, while the Curtiss 
race paid $1,200 to the winner. These races have become so 
notable in America that I feel hopeful of interesting foreign 
clubs in them.” 

The mission of Mr. Johns, while arranged quickly at the 
end of the race meet at St. Louis, is having a spendid result 
in Europe. The foreign press is already beginning to con- 
template the possibility of entering the races next year. It 
was a very happy thought to ask Mr. Johns to act for the 
N.A.A. No better representative could have been sent, for 
Mr. John’s long experience in public affairs gives him a point 
of view that appeals to the general public rather than the 
small group. 





Spain to have Aviation Commission 


N line with the suggestion presented to President Coolidge 

by Aviation last month, it is of interest to know that 

Spain is adopting a similar method of inquiring into its aerial 
problems. 

Our Commercial Attaché at Madrid, Spain, on Oct. 15, 
1923 sent the following information: 

“A decree of Oct. 4 authorizes the appointment of a com- 
mission to study the possibilities of coordinating military, 
naval and civil aviation, which branches at the present time 
have operated without inter-relation. While military aviation 
has been developed, it has apparently been done at the expense 
of the naval and civil branches. Civil or commercial aviation 
is hardly known to exist, and it is proposed to ascertain 
whether a better and more economical organization can be 
effected so that the commercial and industrial branch of avia- 
tion may develop with the military branch.” 

If an independent commission of this sort were appointed 
by President Coolidge, it could determine just what coordin- 
ation of activities of the government would make for progress 
and economy. 








Mechanical flight in the brief twenty years of its existence 
has passed through four phases, each of an approximately 
equal period, and which are defined sufficiently clearly to be 
marked by the observer. There are indications that we are 
now entering on a fifth phase in the art and practice of avia- 
tion, the trend of which forms a legitimate field for specula- 
tion. The first, which may well be called the pioneer age, 
was a necessary part of that great scheme of mechanical 
evolution of which the invention of the thermodynamical 
prime mover is the most significant feature. Within this 
period, enduring ridicule of their aspirations and contempt 
of their achievement, a small band of enthusiasts in America 
and Europe were concentrating their energies on an endeavour 
to remain in the air for a sufficiently long period to learn the 
nature of the problems associated with the flight of the air- 
plane. The Wright brothers, leading easily in the race, were 
the first to discover how to control the attitude of an air- 
plane in flight. Once the power of sustained flight had been 
achieved the practical engineering difficulties were met 
rapidly, and in 1908 Bleriot’s flight across the Channel, 
though by no means the most noteworthy achievement of 
the pioneer phase, forced its attention on the world at large 
and on the inhabitants of the Island in particular. 


The Period of Demonstration 


Then came the period of demonstration. People every- 
where wished to see and to experience the novelty of human 
flight, and as spectators, passengers, and donors of prizes the 
community commenced to contribute its quota to the supply 
of financial lubricant, for lack of which the wheels of progress 
had revolved but slowly and laboriously. The vaguely 
defined possibilities of these new machines as weapons of war 
could no longer pass unnoticed, and State organizations for 
the development of the science and art of aviation were pro- 
vided or enlarged. To these organizations, whatever else 
may be said of them, must be given a large share of the 
eredit for the development of the technique of the airplane 
at a time when the juvenile aircraft industry could barely 
afford to consolidate its position by demonstrating to the gen- 
eral public that the conquest of the air had been achieved. The 
various military competitions, like others of more recent date, 
if they attained no other object, at least served to demonstrate 
how difficult it is for the most representative judicial com- 
mittee to pronounce a judgment which will be endorsed by 
that inexorable court of appeal, the march of events. 

During the period of demonstration the development of 
the airplane was rather along the line of effectiveness than 
efficiency. When the 50 hp. Gnome engine was fitted in the 
25 Anzani-Blériot a radical departure was made from the 
“tangent” class of airplane, which was so called because the 
available power curve was very nearly tangential to the curve 
of power required for flight immediately the power of 
acceleration, the speed range, and consequently the maneuver- 
ability were increased, the climax being reached at the end 
of this period in the exhibition of looping and other forms of 
trick flying rendered possible by these means. The war 
phase which followed ultimately resulted in a struggle for 
improvement of performance and maneuverability. 


The Post-War Depression 


After the Armistice was signed and the war contracts had 
been liquidated the huge industry and technical organization 
which had growh up during the War passed through a phase 
of attrition, particularly painful as following so closely on the 
period of expansion from 1915 to 1918. Under the economic 
conditions then obtaining no genuine commercial develop- 
ment of.the airplane could take place, and in consequence 
most of the work of aviation since that period has taken place 





*Excerpts from a paper read at the International Air Congress, London, 
1923. 
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The Technical Development of the Airplane‘ 


By J. D. NORTH 
Chief Engineer, Boulton & Paul, Ltd., Norwich, England 
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under national direction, and to some, though by no means go 


full an extent, at the national expense. Under the jpresgi 

necessity for public economy, the funds which h:\e a 
available for maintaining the aircraft industry and for de. 
veloping the technique of aviation during this per’.d, have 
been less than the merits of the case indicated. Tiiose who 
have undergone this process of attrition may not im: roperly 
be said to have had a “thin time,” and it is only natural that 
they should look eagerly for any signs of more «>neroys 


treatment. They observe that there is apparent], an in. 
creased public interest in aviation which they hope will be 
reflected in a more adequate public support, without which 
aviation can be but a shadow of its real self, and it | proper 
that they should consider in what direction their activities 
may best be directed to reap the fullest advantage of the 
improved circumstances. 


Oar Technical Assets 


Let us take stock of our technical assets. We have, as has 
already been pointed out, a large amount of incompleted work 
which requires sifting and developing to its proper con- 
clusion. 

We cannot expect to develop the airplane on the heroic 
lines, the achievement-at-any-price methods, which were 
proper to the war period. Probably we shall be compelled to 
concern ourselves mostly with small matters out of the 
multitude of which great things may come. Firstly, there is 
the development of the airplane from the economic stand- 
point, the improvement of the ratio of the useful load to the 
gross weight, and the improvement of fineness whereby for 
given horse-power this gross weight may be given a better 
performance. These may be attacked either by systematic 
improvement of detail or more speculatively by radical 
changes in design. 

The scope for advance on existing lines may be summar- 
ized as follows:— 

1. Reduction of Structure Weight.—(a) A more accurate 
knowledge of external forces in flight. 

(b) More reliable methods of stress computation. 

(c) Improvements in structural arrangement. 

(d) Specifically stronger materials—Here we have already 
made a very notable progress in the substitution for timber of 
steels and alloys of aluminum, and generally in the use of 
better quality steels. Further substantial advances in this 
direction are to be expected. 

(e) Reduction in overall dimensions. 


Improvements in Engines 


2. Reduction in Weight of the Engine and the Fuel Cow 
sumption for a Given Power—There do not appear to be 
great prospects of immediate improvement in engine weight 
or consumption. The most effective results may: be expected 
from the use of suitable supercharging devices for increasing 
performance and altitude. Such devices are vitally necessary 
for military airplanes, and have been used successfully m 
the experimental stages. 

So far as fuel consumption is concerned, where very long 
journeys are involved there is quite a possibility of refueling 
in flight. It has repeatedly been shown that airplanes ¢al 
establish contact with another in the air, and should t 
become necessary in the future, large civil airplanes might 
be refuelled by tankers from stations at suitable short inter 
vals of 200 to 300 mi. 

3. Reduction in Dead Weight.—That is to say, the weight of 
the crew and their necessary instruments, ete., in relation 
the useful load. At the present time this figure is very hi 
on commercial airplanes. 


4. Aerodynamic Improvement.—In considering the A 
formance for a given power load it is necessary to decide - 
class of performance is required — rapid transportation 0 
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power of quick maneuver. -Military airplanes may broadly 
be classified as:— : 

(1) Aircraft for offensive action against aircraft. 

(2) Reconnaissanee machines capable of self-defense. 

(3) Bombing machines capable of self-defense. 

(4) Bombing and Transport machines practically incap- 
able of se! '-defense. 

The fir-: class will depend for its power of offence on 
maneuver: vility, speed and climb, which enable it to bring 
its armam ut effectively into action. The necessity for these 
qualities ¢ minishes gradually from class to class till with the 
fourth cli-s the conditions are much the same as those re- 
quired fo" civil airplanes. In the machines which are 
intended i r transport purposes the surface loading is prac- 
tically con rolled by the necessity of rising from and landing 
on certain types of grounds under reasonably safe conditions, 


High Speed Landings 


There icay, however, in the future be this important dis- 
tinction between military and civil aircraft, at any rate when 
the latter are used in eivilized countries: that whereas mil- 
itary air} anes may be required to land and rise from un- 
prepared sround, it may be that in future air lines will 
mn over : series of flying grounds so arranged as to make 
possible with safety landings at a speed which could not. be 
thought of in ordinary cross-country flying as we now under- 
stand it. It is in connection vy’. these transport machines 
that such devices for increasing lift as the slotted wing and 
the variable trailing flap should prove most useful. 

5. Head Resistance-—The outstanding item of head resist- 
ance which should be reduced is the very large proportion 
arising from the existing arrangements for cooling the engine, 
as it is not uncommon for this to represent 20 per cent of the 
total resistance of the machine. Improvements are to be 
expected by increasing the temperature difference between the 
cooling medium and the atmosphere (that is, steam cooling) 
and by the use of aerofoil or similar surfaces as radiators 
(that is, tubes arranged round the aerofoil or body surface 
and conforming to the profile thereof). In the case of air- 
cooled engines it is necessary to provide a properly controlled 
and relatively low speed airflow if the resistance is to be kept 
down. As the drag inereases in proportion to the second 
power of velocity and the dissipated heat as rather less than 
the first power, the importance of large cooling surfaces 
with comparatively low velocity air currents will be apprec- 
iated. It is unfortunate, of course, that to fulfil such require- 
ments an increase of weight is to be feared, and we shall 
have to strike a balance between the two conditions. 


Refinements of the Future 


It has on more than one occasion been pointed out that the 

maximum lift-drag of an aeroplane is very much worse than 
that of combination of a good streamline form. This is due 
to the additions of engine cooling, resistance, drag from 
stabilizing and control surfaces, undercarriage, external wing 
sructure, and the departures from the streamline form of 
body which are necessary to give adequate view and accom- 
age to the oceupants or to provide a good field of gun- 
re, 

In the case of that class of military airplane which must 
fly over any country and must depend on its power of man- 
eaverability for offensive and defensive action it is very 
improbable that a nearer approach to the ideal can be ob- 
tamed; but in the ease of transport machines it seems quite 
likely that considerable refinements can be carried out some- 
what on the lines suggested by Prof. Junkers many years ago, 
tamely, to provide all necessary accommodation inside the 
wing structure and to make that structure complete without 
‘xternal braving. A little arithmetic will show that to realize 
these ideas, that is, wings deep enough for head room, the air- 
Plane must have a gross weight of about 15 tons, and it 
Would only be possible to construct internally braced planes 
“onomically on an airplane of such size by distributing 
the whole 0: the load along the span of the wing. This is by 
‘0 Means impracticable, and although it would have the 
effect of giving the airplane a very slow rolling and yawing 
period, it \ould not make the machine at all uncontrollable 
a as siraight-forward flying is concerned. 

. he prob! -m of underearriage design for a machine of this 
‘we is not very difficult, since the travel of the undercar 
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miage is usually limited by the angular movements of the 
undercarriage structure, and it is consequently easier to ob- 
tain a large absolute deflection on a big airplane than on 
a small one. The most serious trouble is to be expected in 
providing sufficient wheel surface on ordinary grounds. The 
ideas that very large airdromes are necessary for very large 
airplanes is, of course, erroneous, since for a given power and 
surface loading an airplane of any size will leave the ground 
with the same length of run, and even an airplane of this 
size would be extremely small compared with the length of 
its run to get off. 


Omitting the Landing Gear 


As a still further refinement the undercarriage, as we now 
know it, might be dispensed with altogether and the air- 
plane launched from a suitable apparatus a feat which has 
already been repeatedly accomplished, and which would dis- 
pense with the necessity of wheels, one of the principal 
items in the weight and resistance of an undercarriage. 

6. Reliability and Safety.—The safety of an airplane de- 
pends primarily on its ability to keep itself in the air, and 
to be under control -when landing. Increased insurance 
against forced landings from engine failure can be obtained 
by a plurality of power plants, provided the airplane is 
capable of flying with suitable fractions of its total power. 
It seems likely that only the higher-powered military air- 
planes can use the two-engine arrangement with advantage, 
since only with such machines is it possible to provide at 
least twice the necessary minimum power for flight, while the 
three-engined airplane seems to be indicated for immediate 
transport needs. 


Control at Stalling Speed 


Lack of control near the stalling speed is still apparently 
one of the most frequent causes of accidents, and the sys- 
tematie investigation of this problem which is being under- 
taken in this country seems to hold out hopes of getting 
over this trouble. Control for the purpose of rapid maneuver 
is, however, largely dependent on the overall dimensions of 
the machine. There is one point in this direction which is 
often overlooked. Effective maneuver depends on the time 
which elapses between the event taking place which necessi- 
tates the maneuver and its completion. The time necessary 
for the pilot to respond to the stimulus of the event is 
governed very largely by the comfort and convenience with 
which he ean see what is going on. This actually has an im- 
portant effect, and a favorable situation of the pilot in the 
manner possible on twin-engined airplanes greatly increases 
the real power of maneuver. 

It is very obvious that there is no difficulty in finding 
technical work to do. Those difficulties which are confront- 
ing the development of the airplane can be attacked system- 
atically apart from the question of general research. The 
new small airplanes which have recently been successfully 
flown seem to me to offer a most promising field for obtaining 
full seale results, enabling large airplanes to be flown in 
what is practically model form. If this is possible it should 
help considerably to accelerate our progress, for the airplane 
must be developed on the experimental flying field far more 
than it is at present, and at ieast as much as in the lab- 
oratory or the drawing office. 


Figuring Engine Failure 


Multiple Engine Airplanes and Reliability.—The chance of 
any engine failing may be taken as constant throughout and 
equal to 1/n. 


No. of engines Chance of forced landing 


Se. Sci ee 
S « 6s &s « i 
$ - - + + (—2)/" 
be, et «ee 


Hence, when half power will fly the airplane the two- 
engine arrangement is better than the three. When, however, 
more than half, but less than two-thirds, is required, the 
position is very different. 

In the table below the machine with the number of en- 
gines given in the first column is better than the one with the 
numbers given at the top of each column for values of n 
greater than the number given. 
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No. of engines 1 2 3 
2 Always — — 
3 2.00 Never os 
+ 1.300 3.00 Always 

Comparison of chances of forced landings for an airplane 
fitted with either two or three engines; flight being impossible 
with a single engine :— 

No. of engines Chanees of foreed landing 
2 - - - - (2%—1)/n’ 
3 . - - - (3n—2)/n* 

For instance, when n = 20, that is, 95 per cent engine 
reliability, the chances of a forced landing are roughly 1 in 
10 for two-engine machine, and 1 in 140 for three-engine 
machine, therefore the three-engine machine is 14 times as 
reliable. 

For n=100 the three-engine machine is roughly 67 times 
as reliable as the twin. 





Airways Work Is Progressing 


Lieut. Burdette S. Wright, A.S., Chief of the Airways Sec- 
tion, Office Chief of Air Service, under whose direction ex- 
cellent work is being done by the Army Air Service in 
making aerial surveys of landing fields all over the country, 
recently made a week’s journey by air to various localities in 
connection with general airways matters. His observation 
of conditions found at the various points visited leads to the 
conclusion that encouraging progress is being made along the 
line of establishing landing fields in different sections of the 
country and that the outlook for the future development in 
this regard is very bright. 

Lieutenant Wright left Washington in a DH4B with 135 
gal. gas attachment, recentl, turned over to airways work by 
General Patrick, on Monday, Aug. 20, at 8.05 a. m., and in 
two hops of 4 hr. 25 min. to Dayton and 4 hr. 20 min. to 
Iowa City, arrived at the latter place at 5.15 central time, 
and spent the night there. 

The field was found to be enlarged to an L shape of 2500 
ft. east and west by 1800 ft. north and south, the new hangar 
having been constructed at the east side near the road, of 
eonerete blocks, with concrete floor, and furnished with store 
room and wash room facilities. The hangar cost the Air Mail 
$7,000 and is the best hangar of its kind seen, being particu- 
larly adaptable for use on commercial and municipal fields 
requiring space for four or five airplanes of the DH4 type. 
The field is equipped with 18 in. ineandescent searchlights, 
mounted on a windmill, and is the midway point between 
Chicago and Omaha, now being used for the servicing of 
planes en route at night between these points. The radio 
station is available for the transmission of information in 
connection with the dispatch of planes and for the dissemina- 
tion and receipt of weather information. 

On Aug. 21 a flight was made from Iowa City to Omaha, 
via Des Moines, at which time opportunity was taken to ob- 
serve the various fields selected at 25 mi. intervals by the Air 
Mail for emergency use, and also for the installation, in the 
northeast corner of each, of an 18 in. ineandescent searchlight 
on a wooden tower, in the base of which a small house was 
constructed for emergency supplies and spare parts for the 
planes. These various lights which are used as beacons are 
revolved at night giving, in effect, a blinking or flashing light. 
At three mile intervals were noted the American Gas Accumu- 


lator Co. flashing light installed as additional route lights or 


beacons in case of such poor visibility as to make it impossible 
to see the larger lights placed at 25 mi. intervals. 

The night of Aug. 21 was spent at the Ft. Crook field where 
a landing was made. The field itself proved to be entirely ade- 
quate for night flying and was well provided with various aids 
in the way of beacon and flood lights. In addition, the Air 
Mail has placed upon the field one of the A.G.A. illuminated 
wind vanes. 

On Aug. 22, Lieutenant Wright left Omaha, and, making a 
short flight, owing to the lack of rest the night before, arrived 
at Iowa City, where he remained over night. 

On Aug. 23 the take-off was made from Iowa City at .9:55 
a. m., and landing was made at Davenport, Iowa, at the 
Wallace Brothers Corp. field, at 10:30. Activities were found 
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to be carried out commercially here, in the form of the train. 
ing of students and the holding of ships available for Various 
commercial enterprises for which the field is often called Upon 
Conferences were held with the commercial aviators at this 
point, and the flight continued to Chicago, where the Air Mail 
has an excellent field at Maywood. Shortly after lunch flight 
was continued to Chanute Field. 

On Aug. 24 the pilot proceeded to Scott Field, which he left 
at 11 a. m. After cireling over the municipal field at Vin. 
cennes, Ind., it was decided to make no landing, as no per- 
sonnel were seen to be present at the field, and the flight was 
continued to Louisville, Ky., where the pilot staved the Te- 
mainder of the day. 

On Aug. 25 an aerial exhibition was conducted at Bowman 
Field by the Aero Club of Kentucky, the arrange nents being 
made through the cooperation of Lieutenant Lrookley, of 
McCook Field. The flying was carried out witout mishap 
and was of an excellent nature. The formation {om Chanute 
Field, headed by Major Martin, deserves the grea‘ est commen. 
dation, and the flight of Lieutenants Brookley and Pearson in 
two Voughts tied together by a 60 ft. cord, effecting landings 
without the breaking of the cord shows the greaiest precision 
in flying. The'triple parachute jump by three enlisted men 
from Chanute Field elso proved of great interest. 

There were about forty planes at Bowman Field during the 
exhibition, including representatives from Selfridge, Fairfield, 
McCook, Chanute, Bolling, Schoen Field at Indianapolis, 
Norton Field at Columbus and Blackwood Field at Nashville, 
Tenn. The hospitality of the Aero Club was unprecedented, 
and the phrase on the invitation reading “your money’s no 
good in Louisville,” was strictly adhered to in all ways, even 
to the furnishing of taxies and soft drinks at the field. The 
dinner given the night of the exhibition (Aug. 25) at the 
Edgewater Club, and the hospitality and courtesy shown fol- 
lowing it at the Louisville Country Club caused every aviator 
to leave Louisville with fond memory. 

Leaving Louisville Aug. 26, Lieutenant Wright, making one 
stop at Fairfield concluded the week’s flying at Bolling Field 
at 4:35 p. m., making a total of 28 hr. 15 min. flown in the 
seven days’ absence from Washington, which included twelve 
flights. 





On Top of the World 











Nose of the Nieuport plane with which Sadi Lecoile made 
a new world’s altitude record of 36,564 fi. on Oct. 30. Note 


the neat mounting of the Lamblin radiators 
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Selecting a Landing Field in Case of Trouble 


Some Pertinent Hints Regarding What to Do and What to Avoid 
By CAPT. H. J. HOUGHLAND, AS. 


The alert pilot “cut the gun”, nosed the plane over and 
yelled to the mechanic in the rear cockpit (who was holding a 
‘gil skid in one hand, a set of landing gear. wires in the other, 
yhile on bi~ lap he held a Liberty tool kit and a spare tire 
ground his neck): “Where did that goof say he landed ” 


“In the {1d one’n a half miles north of Billing’s Crossin,” 
shouted bac!: the mechanie. 

“Isn't the: Billing’s Crossing down there?” 

“Yes sir. But that don’t mean nothin’. We'll have to find 
him ourselves.” 

Sure enov zh, there was Billing’s Crossing below them, sur- 
rounded by good landing fields, but no sign of an upturned 


plane or any other kind of a plane could be seen near the 
location that had been telephoned to the airdrome by the 


luckless pilot 
Locating a Forced-down Plane 


The mech:nie thumbed a dirty slip of paper from his shirt 
pocket and shoved it forward in a clenched fist to the pilot 
who verified the location, “gave ’er the gun” and started 
circling the crossing, gradually increasing the diameter of the 
circles, for he. like the mechanic, knew that success in locating 
foreed landings was not attained by looking for them in the 
places in which they are reported to be. 

Improved and-unimproved roads were scattered freely about 
the crossing and, had the forced landing been properly maneu- 
vered the plane should be near one of the roads; however, a 
hurried survey of the fields adjoining the roads to the north 
and east of the crossing only proved that another blunder 
had been made by the pilot. 

“There he is!” yelled the mechanic, as he drew back his 
chin and hung his head over the side of the cockpit and 
nodded toward an object on the ground then hidden from the 
pilot by the lower right wing of his plane. “Set ’er down 
right in the middle of the biggest weed patch in forty states. 
Must be acquainted with someone in that house.” 

The pilot lifted the stick a bit, slipped his left foot against 
the rudder and uncovered with the right wing the familiar 
sight of an airplane buried up to its nose in weeds, and the 
inhabitants of the country side winding their way across 
fields and along fences toward the farmhouse that was to be 
the center of interest for the next two years. 

Selecting a field near the one on which the forced landing 
had been made, the alert pilot circled it twice at an altitude of 
about 200 ft., taking particular notice of its surface when 
viewed from the side opposite the sun so that depressions of 
dangerous size would throw a shadow that could be seen from 
that altitude. He brought the plane in at its slowest flying 
speed and set it down fairly heavy just over the fence and it 
stopped rolling near the center of the field. 


Weed Patch vs. Prairie 


Leaving the motor running with the mechanic in charge he 
crawled over a rail fence, crossed a small apple orchard and 
wended his way through the gimpsum weed patch to where 
the unhappy pilot stood in earnest conversation with the 
farmer who owned the land and dead pigs which, in spite 
of their spiney hacks, were lying seattered about the patch 
with their lecs in the air like so many upturned tables. 

For the love of Mike, what coaxed you to land in this 
cane brake,” asked the alert pilot, “when there is a prairie 
« half mile away on three sides of you?” 

‘A prairie . 

“Yes, a prairie, 
on. Til admit 
on it, but you 
wrong with t 
green apples , 

“T have not 


One of those things they put schooners 
that you couldn’t yet gas, oil and hangar space 
could have taxied back home. What went 
plane anyway, or were you just looking for 


been able to find out yet just what is wrong 
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with the engine. The old gentleman here seems to doubt the 
sincerity of my landing and inability to get off again and 
consequently will not let me get back in the plane to investi- 
gate. Must be a clogged gas line though, for I was sailing 
along beautifully when the engine suddenly spluttered and cut 
out entirely. The weed patch here looked nice and square 
and as level as a pool table and, being directly under me, I 
knew I’d have no trouble getting into it. I really didn’t see 
the pigs until I cleared the fence and then it was too late. 
I had to go on. I was hoping all of the time that they would 
get out cf the way when they heard me coming but they were 
too indifferent for that and didn’t seem to be studying me a 
bit. I'll swear I didn’t mean to hit them though.” 


He Broke a Landing Gear Wire .... 


“Did you break anything about the plane?” 

“Yes. The tail skid is broken and the fabric on the lower 
wing here is torn, and I think I broke a landing gear wire.” 
He knew that he had. 

He goes on around the plane naming one fractured, strained 
or broken thing after another in a slow and deliberate way, 
breaking his sentences up with mild surprises as newly dis- 
covered fractures turn up during the inspection. He would 
have been willing to take off again with a broken spar if he 
thought that he could have gotten back to the airdrome before 
anyone noticed it. 

“Better get your report blanks out and make arrangements 
with the owner of the land and dead pigs for the payment 
of all claims, and don’t let him kid you into believing that 
those runty poreupines are blooded Poland-China stock. I'll 
get the mechanic and repair the plane so that you will be able 
to fly it back to the airdrome.” 

It is the same old story. Pilots off on a lark go sailing 
along without a forethought as to what they would do or 
where they would land in ease of motor trouble. To be con- 
tinuously on the lookout for suitable emergency landing fields 
is not the most pleasant kind of day dreaming but such efforts 
will some day award the pilot for his precaution and save 
him from many embarrassing experiences which a lack of 
forethought would not do. 


Value of Mental Training 


Most of us have heard the story of the army officer who 
foreed his way to the head of the column of tacticians by 
continually applying his knowledge of tacties to the different 
sections of terrain that appeared before him during his daily 
work. Even when traveling on a train he was fighting imag- 
inary battles with imaginary forces over the different sections 
of country that lay before him. Such mental training in that 
line of work enabled him to make sound decisions and proper 
and effective disposition of real troops in maneuvers and 
pushed him to the front as a tactician. Similar efforts on the 
part of pilots when flying across unfamiliar territory will 
enable them to readiiy select suitable landing fields which is 
a virtue of but few and a Mecea for all. 

If the pilot is not familiar with the character of the ground 
immediately below his plane he should never attempt to effeet 
a safe landing on it. But unfortunately it is a point that 
most of the new pilot’s attempt to reach, for in flying over 
rough or rolling country if there is any spot at all that ap- 
pears level to the pilot it is the ground immediately beneath 
his plane. 

Outlving fields when viewed from an angle all reveal their 
rough spots while the ground below the plane looks as smooth 
as a table and as inviting as an airdrome. These illusions 
maintain until the plane drops into its final glide and then its 
true character is revealed. If it is a forced landing it is 
too late to attempt to alter the flight. The plane must be 
allowed to glide on into the field, the pilot hoping for the 
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best while the adjacent fields taunt him with visions which 
make them appear like airdromes in comparison to the field 
he has selected. 

Selecting a landing field to be used in ease of emergency 
should be done as methodically as inspecting a plane before 
flight. Before the pilot leaves the airdrome he should ascer- 
tain the approximate distance to his destination, the character 
of the country to be traversed and the lines of communication 
between the two points. A forced landing made within 30 
or 40 mi. of an airdrome should be made as close to the main 
road as possible. This will assure transportation to the air- 
drome for both pilot and plane in case it is necessary to 
haul it in. <A forced landing beyond the 40 mi. limit should 
be maneuvered as closely to a railroad or navigable waterway 
as possible, for at such distance from the airdrome it will 
usually be more economical to return by rail. This, of course, 
will not hold if there are excellent landing fields at a distance 
from these arteries of communication which can be easily 
reached by a plane, and when the cause of the forced landing 
is of such nature as to admit of its being readily repaired 
and the journey continued. Therefore, until a pilot has 
passed the 40 mi. point his eyes should be practically closed 
to all possible landing fields that do not border on the main 
highways. Beyond that point his line of sight should be 
shifted toward railroad facilities. 

Landing fields should be selected as the plane approaches 
within gliding distance of them. This is approximately one 
mile to each 1000 ft. of altitude. No attempt should be made 
to fly over them, for during the period that they are directly 
below the plane the pilot is hampered by poor observation 
due to both the position of the plane and the illusion caused 
by a vertical view of the field. 

As the prospective landing field passes from the right front 
to the right rear or left front to left rear the pilot obtains 
a continuous and sufficiently horizontal view of it from differ- 
ent angles and enables him to see all obstructions in the field 
so that in case he is foreed to land in it he can maneuver the 
plane around them. 


Landing in Rough Country 


Before allowing the field to pass beyond gliding distance 
to the rear another field should be selected to the right or left 
front within gliding distance of the plane, and these efforts 
carried on until the destination has been reached. An ad- 
vantage can be gained if the field can be viewed from the 
side of the field opposite the sun as all depressions and hillocks 
will then throw a shadow which will be visible to the pilot. 

Very few pilots fear the results of a foreed landing even 
in very rough country where they know that their plane will 
undoubtedly nose over, for there have been any number of 
such accidents without the pilot or observer sustaining the 
slightest injury. It is only in cases where the controls of the 
plane get locked, flying speed is lost or some vital part of the 
plane is torn loose which causes it to dive or spin into the 
ground, that pilots and observers are injured and such ac- 
cidents are usually fatal. Such landings, however, are not 
forced landings, as the plane strikes the ground completely 
out of control. 

There are places in the United States where a forced land- 
ing is a nightmare to all pilots. Those places are among our 
eastern and western mountain ranges and among the canyons 
in the southwestern part of the United States. Forests do 
not hold a bed of roses for the luckless pilot but, unless his 
duties require his presence over them, he can usually avoid 
them or steer a course where landing possibilities such as 
bodies of water and clearings can be reached. Landings in 
such places usually mean a wrecked plane but, when they are 
viewed by a pilot experiencing engine trouble, they loom up 
as oases or a new lease of life. 

In navigating mountainous country such as that between 
Washington, D. C., and Columbus, Ohio, where the crews re- 
fuse to fly without parachutes and an extra tank of gas, a 
pilot holds all of his luck in one hand while he uses the other 
two on the throttle and stick. Nevertheless, there are places 
among these mountains where landings can be made without 
ineurring the slightest damage to personnel or plane, but these 
places are few and far between. About the safest way for a 
pilot to make a landing in these mountains when nothing but 
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mountain ridges covered with trees and underbrush extend the 
invitation is to yell “Man overboard” and then grab a para. 
chute and do all within his power to prevent the report from 
being a false alarm. 


How to Land in the Mountains 


There are hundreds of miles among the mountainous country 
where there are no landing fields at all, yet there is no place 
among them where a pilot cannot land. The main difficulty 
will be his inability to get up and walk away ater he has 
landed. In ease a pilot is foreed to land in such ough coun. 
try he should select a very steep mountain ridge within 
gliding distance, nose the plane over to gain sufiicient speed 
to enable him to zoom up the side of the ridge and drop the 
plane over in the tree tops or on the side of the ridge when 
it is near the top of its zoom. The steeper the ride the more 
perpendicular will be the zoom and the lighter tlie fall pro- 
viding the plane strikes the ground near the top of its zoom, 
If the slope of the ridge is less than 30 deg. from the hor- 
zontal it should be approached head-on the same as any land- 
ing field. If the slope is more than 30 deg. it should be 
approached at right angles and its surface followed in the 
upward zoom by skidding into it. When the plane has 
reached its maximum altitude it can be dropped over to the 
right or left onto the hillside. 

The speed of our service planes can never be reduced below 
50 mi./hr. except in a zoom. If an attempt is made to 
“squash” it into the tree tops or on to the mountain side it 
will strike the trees or ground at 50 mi./hr. plus that speed 
due to the attraction of gravity and but little hope for a 
satisfactory landing should be expected. 

Occasions will arise when a pilot will be forced to land in 
a section of the country where he will have to hurriedly choose 
between a poor landing field and a body of water. 

In landing in the water the landing should be made paralled 
to the shore or bank and about 50 ft. from it so that just 
before the plane looses its forward movement through the 
water it can be turned in toward the bank by rudder and tail 
skid. Such landings should be maneuvered so that the plane 
will stop at a place accessible to transportation such as 
bridges, fords, ferries, or gentle slopes leading to the water 
edge. 


Flying Above Clouds 


Often it will be necessary for a pilot to fly all or part of 
his cross country trip above the clouds. This however, should 
never be done when the clouds are a thousand feet or mor 
above the highest point of land on the course. If a pilot in 
crossing a mountain range above the clouds is forced to land 
on account of engine trouble, the feeling of anxiety that he 
will experience while descending through the clouds will cure 
him of all such future attempts to fly above them. 

In flying above clouds over rough or rolling country that 
is new to the pilot the main disadvantage that he will exper- 
ence will be his inability to select a landing field until he 
has passed downward through the clouds on his _ glide to 
whatever happens to be below him. If he flies below the 
clouds all along his course he will have all available landing 
fields behind him definitely located while those to his right 
and left and those in front of him will have been within his 
view long enough to enable him to decide immediately whieh 
one will be the most practicable. 

When flying above unbroken clouds the compass 1s about 
the only thing that the pilot has to guide him to his destina- 
tion or over parts of the country where emergency landing 
fields may be found. On very hot days there are greal 
thunder-heads or voluminous cloud banks heaped up @ 
thousand feet or more above the normal layer of the elouds 
in the vicinity or over large cities. These are caused by the 
heat rising from the factories and buildings and may be us 
as a “cloud mark” to mark the location of a city below whieh 
usually means landing facilities also. A depression m the 
normal layer of clouds usually marks the vicinity of a body 
of water. Such markers, however, cannot always be relied 
upon, but since a pilot above the clouds is ‘at sea’ anyway; 
there can be no further harm done by hugging the cloud banks 
and shunning the depressions unless a bath is prefe toa 
rough landing.—Air Service News Letter. 
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Chicago News 
By Otto Klein 

\\ ‘th the sale of Black’s airport Uptown Chicago has been 
rob!.-d of its only remaining flying field. The field was sold 
to « real estate firm representing the Rockefeller-MeCormick 
interests for an amount said to be well over $100,000. The 
new owners are subdividing the land and have already sold 
and -taked off a number of lots. Nimmo Black, former 
own: of the field, has secured permission, however, to fly 
fron the field until next spring. The Uptown district is so 
den: 'y populated that it is hard to find another field within, 
or even near the city limits, and the north side fliers are now 
more anxious than ever to secure the lake front landing field 
in I neoln Park. 

J:'n Huber, on his Canuck, and Elmer Partridge, on a 
larg: Packard motored ship, flew to the air meet at Dixon, 
Ill, sunday, Nov. 10. In landing Partridge’s ship rolled 
into « diteh, not observed from the air, and was badly 
dam:<ed. Huber broke a propeller in landing and upon his 
retur’ to Black’s field tore numerous large holes in his wing 
covering on the stakes which had in the meantime been placed 
all over Black’s field, marking off lots. 

Carl Rosmanith, Chicago’s premier model builder, and La- 
Pierre Cavender have started to build two special OX5 jobs; 
one open and one enclosed, both seating pilot and two passen- 
gers. The ships will embody a late high lift wing curve and 
many other innovations. 

Saturday, Nov. 17, Nimmo Black carried Miss Gertrude 
Finnin and Miss Virginia Smillie to the football game at 
Champaign, Ill. They returned Sunday afternoon, landing 
after dark. 

The Barling Bomber, which was forced to stay over from 
the air meet for a whole week awaiting a north wind that 
would take it out of the Air Mail field, left Sunday, Nov. 18. 
It is a disgrace to Chicago that a city of this size has no field 
properly to accommodate such ships. Ashburn Field, a mile 
square, was too soft for the heavy Barling Bomber, and the 
wonderful mail field, with its hard cinder runways is un- 
obstructed only in the north, at least so far as machines of 
such gigantic size are concerned; so the big Barling was 
obliged to await a change in wind: before attempting its home- 
ward journey. 


Danish Airways 


A report of the Danish Air Transport Co., on the service of 
the Copenhagen-Hamburg air route between April 17 and 
Aug. 21, states that this airway has become a “vital link in 
Denmark’s communication system,” Consul General Letcher, 
states in a report to the Department of Commerce. 

During the period covered, 216 flights were made; only 
thirteen flights had to be postponed on account of bad flying 
weather, and only twice were planes delayed. All told 94.5 
per cent of the scheduled flights took place and 909 passen- 
gers were transported together with freight weighing 378 kg. 
The total flying hours were 446 and the average flying time 
for a trip was 2 hr. 4 min. 


An Echo of Bygone Days 


S. E. J. Cox, whom some of our readers will remember as 
having burst into the international flying world in connection 
with the 1920 Gordon Bennett Aviation Cup race, was found 
guilty by a jury in the Federal Court at Fort Worth, Tex., 
on Noy. 21, of having used the mails to defraud in the oil 
investment scheme known as the Oil Producers Association. 
- © was sentenced to serve eight years in prison and pay a 

he of $8,000. Cox was codefendant in this case with Dr. 

erick A. Cook, of polar notoriety, who was sentenced to 


s‘rve tourteen years and nine months, and pay a fine of 
$12,000. 
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Minneapolis News 
By Kenneth Smith 


The last six weeks have been red letter ones in the history 
of the Aero Club of Minneapolis. Never, with the exception 
of the Wold-Chamberlain Twin City Airport dedication, has 
aviation been at a higher point or more before the eyes of 
the Northwest public than during this period. The business 
and civie organizations of the Twin Cities are proud of the 
wonderful showing made by the Aero Club of Minneapolis at 
St. Louis and have done everything in their power to show 
their appreciation. 

The Aero Club of Minneapolis is very fortunate in having 
its own building in the heart of the “Club Row” of Minne- 
apolis. Among the many dinners and luncheons given lately 
at the Club were those for Admiral Rodman on Navy Day— 
which was one of the biggest successes of the year—and the 
formal dinner given for Lieut. David Rittenhouse, winner of 
the Schneider Seaplane Cup race, who is a member of the Aero 
Club of Minneapolis. Another successful affair was the 
dinner given for the Navy pilots of the Northwest, at which 
a Naval Aviation Reserve Unit, at the request of the Navy 
Department, was organized. A dinner was also given recently 
for the officers of the 88th Division, while the gala event of 
the year was the Third Annual Aviation Ball of the Aero 
Club of Minneapolis, given Armistice night, Nov. 12. Twelve 
hundred people attended, and it was proclaimed by the papers 
as one of the most prominent social events of the year. 

In the past six weeks, fifty-five new members have been 
invited to join the Aero Club of Minneapolis, and have ac- 
cepted. Among these names are some of the biggest business 
men of the Northwest, and in addition to.these are names of 
some of the people most prominent in American aeronautical 
circles. 

The Wold-Chamberlain Twin City Airport is being con- 
sidered very seriously by the Contest Committee of the 
National Aeronautic Association for the coming 1924 Pulitzer 
Races. $150,000.00 has been underwritten by the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association and the St. Paul Association 
to take care of the arrangements, with their pledged word 
that if more is necessary it will be forthcoming. 

The Aero Club of Minneapolis extends to all its friends and 
people active in aeronautical circles passing through the Twin 
Cities a most cordial invitation to make the Club their head- 
quarters, to use the Club’s cafe, dormitories and other facil- 
ities during their stay. 


Colombian Air Line Progressing 


The Sociedead Colombo-Alemana de Transportes Aeros, 
generally known as the “Scadta” is planning additional 
transport facilities for the Girardot-Baranquilla portion of 
its system, Trade Commissioner Carlton Jackson informs the 
Commerce Department. New planes, having twice the carry- 
ing capacity of those now in service, will be employed and 
the rates for passengers, mail, and express will be reduced. 

The trip up the Magdalena River by seaplane has been 
more in favor than that to the coast, chiefly because the time 
taken by boats ascending the river has been much longer than 
the return trip. For this reason the fare for the uptrip has 
been $175, compared with $150 for the trip to the coast. It 
is now proposed to reduce these fares to $70 and $50, respect- 
ively. As the distance from Baranquilla to Girardot is ap- 
proximately 600 mi., the new fares will represent a rate of 
11 cents and 8 cents per mile, respectively. The weight limit 
per passage will he readjusted to permit a small trunk being 
carried at a moderate cost. 

It is generally believed that the company has done well 
during its three years of operation; if its plans mature it will 
soon establish lines to all the important points in the country. 
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Airways to Panama 


The importance of creating a well equipped airway from 
this country to the Canal Zone is obvious. Plans for such a 
route, as an important part of the defense system of the 
Canal, have been held up for more than two years because 
of severed diplomatic relations with Mexico. Now that the 
Mexican government has been recognized, it is said in Wash- 
ington to have indicated its willingness to permt American 
planes to fly over that country and that it would favorably 
consider the establishment of an air mail service between 
the United States and Mexico City. 

The recognition of the Obregon Government has caused the 
Post Office and War Departments to study the possibilities of 
such a route. The War Department plans will be undertaken 
with great earnestness, while American business men are 
urging the Post Office to cement better feelings by perfecting 
an air mail service. The expense of such a service, Post Office 
officials say, however, would be so great as to make it doubtful 
whether Congress would favor it. 

In mapping out plans for an air route from the United 
States to Panama, three possible courses have been considered. 
The first of these, and the one which is regarded by experts 
as the most desirable, is the Central route, leading from Kelly 
Field, San Antonio, Tex., to Laredo, and through the central 
part of Mexico, following in general the line of the railway. 
This route not only has the advantage of being the shortest, 
with stops at some of the most important cities of the Southern 
Republic, but it also would afford a number of good landing 
places. As a matter of fact, landing fields already have been 
established at some points along this route by the Mexican 
authorities. 

The second route is along the eastern coast of Mexico and 
the Gulf, with a flight across the Yucatan Peninsula. This 
route has the advantage of being very much shorter than that 
followed by Capt. Thomas G. Lanphier, A.S., in charge of a 
squadron of six DH4B’s last April, when they flew from San 
Antonio, Tex. via Florida, Cuba, Haiti, San Domingo and 
Porto Rico. While this expedition did not attempt to com- 
plete the flight from Porto Rico to the Panama Canal, Army 
Air Service experts were confident that the distance could be 
easily negotiated. 

The third route suggested is from San Diego, Calif., along 
the West Coast of Mexico. It is open to the slight objection 
of being somewhat rough and mountainous in places, especially 
along the coast of Lower California, but air experts say it is 
entirely practicable. 


Aviation Accident Coverage 


An example of the ease and rapidity with which aviation 
accident insurance may be obtained is contained in the report 
of coverage placed by Walter C. Crowdus, of Chicago, who 
specializes on air risks. 

On Saturday, Oct. 6, at 12 o’clock, he was telephoned by 
his friend, Maj. Reed Landis, for an accident policy covering 
the latter on a trip to San Francisco. Major Landis said he 
was leaving Chicago Monday via government mail plane to 
attend the American Legion convention in San Francisco. 
Major Landis was to “take off” at noon Monday, Oct. 8 and 
at 11 o’clock Mr. Crowdus delivered him a regular accident 
policy covering $15,000 for death or dismemberment. The 
terms of the authorization called for signature of the appli- 
cation and payment of the premium at the Chicago office of 
the company before the beginning of the trip. As the under- 
writing office in the east was already closed for Saturday 
when the inquiry came in, delivery of the policy Monday at 
11 o’clock was practically a three-hour or four-hour service 
-—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


Pilot Makes 380 Flights in One Day 


A remarkable demonstration of safety in flight, which is 
no doubt an unofficial world’s record, for it cannot be ree- 
ognized by the F.A.I., was made at Ashville, N. C. by Pilot 
M.A.C. Johnson, who took off and landed 380 (three hun- 
dred and eighty) times on Oct. 13, last. Pilot Johnson, who 
was accompanied by C. W. Gwinn, aerial photographer, 
made these flights between 10 am. and 5 p.m. The flights 
averaged 10 min. each, with a maximum altitude of 100 ft. 
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Each flight comprized a figure eight. It is a high tribute to 
the skill and endurance of the pilot, and the state of his 
equipment, that nothing interfered with the smooth running 
of the scheme. 

Pilot Johnson writes that he has now flown a total dis. 
tance estimated at 215,000 mi. in forty-two states, carrying 
12,715 passengers. His flying activities include five trazs. 
continental trips, the last of which he just completed with 
his landing at Greenville, 8.-C., which is the hometown of 

















(L. to R.), M. A. C. Johnson and C. W. Gwinn who made 
380 separate flights in a single day 


Mr. Gwinn. Pilot Johnson hails from Long Beach, Calif. 
His last transcontinental flight was started Dec. 21, 1921, at 
Augusta, Ga., in a three--seater Curtiss “Oriole”, and took 
36 hr. flying time. 

Pilot Johnson served in the Army Air Service from 1917 
to 1919 as instructor. At the time of his honorable discharge 
he was stunt instructor at Mareh Field, Calif. His total 
flying time is 2870 hr., of which 388 hr. was flown with the 
Army Air Service. 

State of the Aircraft Industry 

The following is taken from the “Commerce Yearbook, 
1922” which has just been issued by the Department of Com- 
merce --— 

“The American aircraft industry as an important factor 
dates from the entrance of the United States into the World 
War, in 1917. By the close of the war the industry had 
grown, according to information furnished by the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce (which is also the source of all 
the other figures quoted below), to an invested capital of 
$100,000,000. Aireraft was initially a military development 
and did not, on the signing of the armistice agreement, have a 
peace-time market upon which to depend. Consequently, 1919 
and 1920 saw heavy liquidation and rapid diminution of the 
personnel employed in this industry. Recognition of the in- 
dispensable character of aircraft in national defense, together 
with a growing appreciation of the utility of aircraft in 
commerce and industry, brought about a favorable turn in 
1921, with the result that 1922 closed with approximately 
$25,000,000 invested in the aircraft and engine plants and in 
contributing industries. 

“The aireraft industry in 1922 made distinct progress in 
the demonstration of commercial flying, about 1,200 craft 
being engaged in air transportation. These flew approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 mi. Aside from transportation of passen- 
gers and goods, the most important uses for aircraft include 
the national defense (Army, Navy, and Marine Corps), the 
Air Mail, forest patrol, ete. 

“Large government purchases and subsidies, combined with 
government regulation, are chiefly responsible for progress 
in air transportation and communication in European coun- 
tries, far in excess of the present development in the United 
States.” 
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Baltimore News 
By T. W. Tipton 


In January, 1919, a group of ex-air service officers and 
business men got together with the idea that something should 
be done to perpetuate the interest in flying and to encourage 
the commercial use of aircraft. The result was the formation 
of the Air Service Club of Maryland which superseded the 
then existing Aero Club. It was realized that the first 
requisite to hold interest in flying was a flying field and some 
activity. After a careful survey of all possible sites, a tract 
of land near Dundalk, about 7 mi. from the center of this 
city, was leased free of charge to the local club, which by this 
time |.ad changed its name to the Flying Club of Baltimore, 
which name it now bears. 

The Flying Club purchased one machine and erected one 
hanga, which was the beginning of air activities which have 
grown to the present layout of four hangars, two machine 
shops, one headquarters building, a club house, and supply 
buildi:.~. A total of twenty aircraft is permanently stationed 
at this field, being used by various military and civil interests 
located there. 

On July 4, 1919, the Flying Club held its First Annual 
Airero’t Exhibition, which proved quite successful, unfortu- 
nately resulting in the death of Lieut. Patrick Henry Logan, 
AS. one of the best in the service, after whom the field was 
named. Immediately following this exhibition, reserve flying 
was inaugurated, and an arrangement was made with Bolling 
Field, D. C. whereby a flight of from two to four Curtiss H’s 
was sent over on Saturday afternoons. A voluntary reserve 
squadron was formed of thirty-six former officers, and soon 
these officers were again on flying. When, upon the reor- 
ganization of the Army, it was decreed that the National 
Guard, as the second line of national defense, should have 
Air Service as an auxiliary arm, Adjutant General Milton A. 
Reckord, found a group of pilots ready to be commissioned 
as the first air unit in the National Guard. 

The enlisted personnel was recruited to a full strength of 
90, and on June 29, 1921 this unit was federally recognized 
and was flying, drawing its initial flying equipment from 
Bolling Field. The history of the air unit was one of 
struggling against lack of experience upon which to base the 
control of National Guard Air Service, lack of and delay in 
issuance of supplies, all of which is now past history. Our 
unit is now the 29th Division Air Service, the eyes of the 29th 
Division composed of troops from Maryland and Virginia. 
Its present strength is 20 officers and 100 men, and the unit 
is now engaged in a drive to double its strength. 

The policy of the unit has been to cooperate to the fullest 
extent with other nearby localities. It has sent formations to 
shows at New York, Media, Pa., Pine Valley, N. J., and to 
many local gatherings. Its best work has been that of chart- 
ing the landing fields of Maryland. One of the missions reg- 
ularly scheduled at the Saturday formation has been the Air- 
ways mission. One team, the observer equipped with aerial 
camera and complete landing field questionnaire, was sent each 
week to cover from one to three important towns, getting full 
data on the field and a photograph showing the relation of 
the field to the town in question. These missions are now 
completed and the data has been made an integral part of the 
Maryland State Roads and Airways map which will shortly 


be ready for issuance. The landing field is marked on the 
map, and around the border, are placed photographs of each 
field upon which the necessary data is placed including the 
Phone number of the service station which will deliver high 
test fuel to the field. For flying purposes, this map is divided 
into sections 50 mi. square, with location of fields shown on 
one side of the leather map ease, while on the reverse side are 
shown photographs of all landing fields within this area. 

The Flying Club has continued the holding of aircraft ex- 
hibitions, and Memorial Day is always known as the day of 


a big air show at Logan Field, the fifth and very successful 
one bein held this last Memorial Day. Logan Field remains 
the property of the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the Flying Club 
's hegotvating for a new five year lease, continuing the present 
arrangement whereby rights for use of the field are leased to 
State of Maryland, the City of Baltimore, the U. S. Air 
“ervice tor headquarters for the Air Office of the Third Corps 
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Area, and to commercial operators, the funds aceruing from 
these sub-leases being used to pay the rental attached to the 
original lease. It is realized that Logan Field, in size ap- 
proximately, 2100 x 2000 ft. will not be ample for future 
needs and during the coming five vears it is hoped to so sense 
the coming developments as to be prepared for the demands of 
aviation at that time. The present layout is to be entirely 
altered by the State by the erection of two standard steel 
hangars and other buildings to adequately house the expand- 
ing activities, and the present layout which is not strategically 
located, is to be replaced. 

Commercial activities include the following; the American 
Aircraft, Ine. dealer in supplies and accessories, and construc- 
tor of planes to special orders, also operating aircraft for 
passenger carrying and photography; the Skysyne Corp., day 
and night aerial advertising; and Temple N. Joyce, represent- 
ing the Morane-Saulnier Airplane Co. of France. Private 
owners include John A. Hambleton (Avro), Temple N. Joyce 
(two Moranes), Ira.G. Cooper (Canuck), Edw. W. Jones 
(Bellanca), Baltimore Evening Sun (Canuck), Robert J. 
Stewart (Canuck) and W. Overton Snyder, Jr. (Bellanca). 


Kokomo Airport Activities 


Wilbur Fagley Field, Kokomo, Ind., the home of the 113th 
Observation Squadron, Air Service, Indiana National Guard, 
is becoming widely known throughout the Air Service for its 
service and hospitality to the Regular Army fliers. Ships 
plying between Wilbur Wright, McCook, Chanute and Self- 
ridge Fields make it a regular landing place on their schedule. 

The latest arrivals were Captain Dixon and Lieutenants 
Johnson, Maddox and Blackburn of the First Pursuit Group 
stationed at Selfridge Field, who stopped at the field en route 
for their home station after attending the Air Races at St. 
Louis. The four MB3 planes were part of the flight of 13 
planes, headed by Major Spatz, commanding Selfridge Field, 
which stopped at this station enroute to the Races, and re- 
quisitioned the four permanent duty men to service their ships. 

Shortly after the four planes from the First Pursuit Group 
landed, a flight of three DH’s, led by Lieutenant Bissell, with 
Capt. W. F. Donnelly, Federal Instructor of the 113th Ob- 
servation Squadron, piloting the second ship, accompanied by 
Sgt. Roma Stevens of the 113th, and Lieutenant Peck of 
Kelly Field in the third ship, appeared at the field on their 
return flight from the Races. 

In addition to Captain Donnelly in his DH, the 113th sent 
three other ships to the St. Louis Races. These planes, of 
the JNS type, were piloted by Capt. Lee M. Brutus, Lieuts. 
John L. Wamsley and John W. Ziegler, and carried Lieut. 
Raymond E. Williams and Sgts. Matt Carpener and L. M. 
Johnson as passengers. Lieutenant Ziegler, who is Assistant 
Operations Officer, took Instruction Sergeant Johnson to 
Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill., for a.course of two weeks’ in- 
struction in the Parachute School, and Ziegler returned on 
Oct. 2. He was the only member of the local unit who got 
a look at the ZR1. The remaining officers returned Oct. 4, 
after seeing the trials for the Pulitzer Races. 


Death of E. H. Medan 


Elof Herman Medan, chief engineer of the American Gas 
Accumulator Co., of Elizabeth, N. J., died unexpectedly at 
his home at Short Hills, N. J., on Nov. 8. 

Mr. Medan was widely known in engineering circles for his 
development of traffic beacons and highway lighthouses, as 
well as the perfection of the Dalen sun valve. He also de- 
signed the aviation routing beacons, 300 of which were erected 
this year between Chicago and Cheyenne on the illuminated 
airway of the Air Mail Service. 


Pilots, Take Notice 


Those of our pilot-readers who may have skipped over this 
week’s Chicago News are warned that Nimmo Black’s Airport 
near Uptown Chicago has been sold to a real estate firm, and 
that the field is already being staked off into lots. Landings 
are therefore to be made only with extreme caution, if at all. 
Nimmo Black will continue to operate from this field until 
next spring. 








U. S. ARMY AND NAVY AIR FORCES 








U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 
Coast Artillery and Air Service 


The following is quoted from the annual report of Ma). 
Gen. F. W. Coe, Chief of Coast Artillery, to the Secretary 
of War:— 

“One of the valuable operations from a training point of 
view, carried on during the year, was the Joint Coast Artillery 
—Air Service Exercises conducted in the Coast Defenses of 
Chesapeake Bay. Its value lay, not only in the light which 
it shed on the subject of Air Service and Coast Artillery co- 
operation, but also in the information which was gained from 
actual fire of batteries unrestricted by the usual limitations 
of a meager target practice allowance. The information 
gained was fundamental and will serve as a starting point for 
further work of this kind, as it indicated practical lines of 
investigation for the future. Further tests of this nature are 
needed trom the point of view both of artillery gunnery and 
of Artillery-Air Service cooperation. 

“There are four new types of anti-aircraft 
process of development. The first of the new guns is the 50 
eal. machine gun with a horizontal range of about 27,000 ft., 
a straight up range of 9,000 to 12,000 ft. and a rate of fire of 
about 500 shots a minute. Fire control is to be maintained 
with this gun through new tracer ammunition, visible by 
night up to 7,500 ft. and by day up to 6,000 ft. The 50 cal. 
gun is under manufacture for issue as substitute for the 30 
cal. weapon, now used, which latter is a relic of war days. 

“The second gun under development is a 37 mm. machine 
gun, firing high explosive shells with fuses so delicately ad- 
justed that the shells, while safe to handle before firing, ex- 
plode on contact with balloon fabric once they have been 
discharged from the gun. A rate of fire of 100 to 120 shots 
a minute is expected with this weapon as is also a straight 
up range of about 14,000 ft. and tracer ammunition visible 
up to 10,000 ft., making possible accurate firing up to that 
point. It is planned to install these weapons in batteries of 
four operating with a single telescopic sight control and to 
be trained and fired by a single gunner. 

“The third new gun in the group is a 3-in. 
mobile mount with a rate of fire of fifteen shots a minute, 
effective at altitudes up to 21,000 ft., and with full 360 deg. 
traverse to cnable the gunner to follow his target in any 
direction. It can be fired at an elevation of 80 dee. and has 
2 horizontal range of more than 38,000 ft. with projectiles 
weighing 15 lb. and containing a heavy bursting charge. 
Guus and mounts of this type are now test at Army 
proving grounds. 

“Gun No. 4 in the anti-aireraft list is the 4.7-in., firing a 45 
lb. shell to an effective altitude of about 30,000 ft. It is to 
be mounted on a mobile carriage with full traverse and 
equipped for loading and with an automatic breech 
block to speed up firing. This gun also can be fired at an 
elevation of 80 deg. or within ten degrees of straight over 
the gunner’s head. 

“As a supplement of these new weapons, the experts are 
working out a system of indirect aiming, experiments having 
shown that central control firing is greatly superior to the old 
wartime systems. Two types of central stations are under 
development, either of which will obviate the necessity for 
altimeter stations and baseline readings, materially “ge up 
niming and firing, although requiring less pe rsonnel i 1 Opera- 
tion than the old control method.” 


San Antonio A. I. D. 


The Engineering Department of the San Antonio Air In- 
termediate Depot, during the latter half of September, over- 
hauled, remodeled, and repaired seven DH4B’s, three DH4B’s, 


ouns now in 


weapon on a 


under 


power 


one JN61, two MB3A’s, one NBS1, one SE5A, one Spad 13E, 
fifteen Liberty 12A engines, two Wright I’s and two \V right 
A2’s. In addition to this work, a large quantity of spare 
parts for airplanes and engines have been remodeled or re- 
stored because of obsolescense or deterioration in storace. 
Under the direction of Maj. Frank D. Lackland, th: Com- 
manding Officer, a committee of employes, consisiing of 
Messrs. E. J. Briggs, W. J. Downey, F. Estes, M. Jordahl, 
T. L. McClanahan and E. L. Mobley, planned and a: ranged 
the details of a first annual pienie for the officers and 
The pienie was held at Covington Park, fifty- 
acre grove of large oaks on both sides of the Salado River, 
about five miles from San Antonio. A big fat stecr was 
barbecued under the supervision of W. J. Downey. Two 
hundred and fifty loaves of bread, several gallons of pickles, 
seven kegs of near beer, one hundred gallons of coffce, and 
twenty-four eases of soda were served to the one-thousand 
employes and members of their families who were present. 
The ladies brought several hundred pies and eakes and many 
crocks and jars of salads. Tugs of war were held and sack 
races, potato three-legged races and relay races were 
run between the different departments. Broad jumping, high 
jumping, base ball throwing, apple eating, pie es and 
water drinking contests between individuals chosen by their 
departments were held. Clerks of the course (C. O. Wetherell 
and E. W. Hailey) kept accurate records of a!l events. 
Appropriate prizes were given to the winning contestants. 
Swimming, boating, baseball, and dancing were enjoyed by 
all after a bounteous open-air dinner under the great oaks. 
Louis R. Witt and the Kelly Field thirty-piece band enter- 
tained the pieniec guests with a number of well rendered 
selections, and in the evening delightful waltz, fox-trot and 
two-step music for the dancers in the large screened pavilion. 
Lieut. Myron R. Wood, who was in charge of the transpor- 
tation, brought the large crowd to the park and returned them 
to their homes late in the evening, tired but safe and sound. 


employe Ss. 


races, 


Military Airplanes at St. Louis Races 


A total number of 177,325 mi. were covered by military 
airplanes traveling from various sections of the country to 
St. Louis, piloted by aviators who were either participants 
or spectators, according to a report submitted by Maj. H. M. 
Hickam, A.S., Operations Officer of the Races. Three planes 
which eame from Crissy Field, Presidio of San Francisco, 
Calif., covered the longest distanee—2300 mi. each. One plane 
from Rockwell Field, San a Calif., covered 1800 mi. 
Kelly Fi icld and Brooks F neta, San Ant onio, Tex., jointly had 
the 
+6 planes from mas 
Wright Field, 
sentation of 


two fields. MeCook Field and Wilbur 
Dayton, Ohio, came next with a joint repre- 
36 airplanes. Altogether a total of 178 military 
airplanes were flown to St. Louis. 


France Field, C.Z. 


The reeent arrival of Maj. Henry Abbey, Jr., Lieuts. U. G. 
Jones, John M. Gardner, Edgar E. Glenn, Chas. T. Skow, 
Walter B. Hough and Evers Abbey increases the commissioned 
streneth of France Field to a total of 47. When all officers 
on orders have arrived, the total strength will be 56. 

During December, January, February, March, April, and 
Mav. the “old cuard” will move out in a body. Lieuts. Perry 
Wainer and John PD. Barker, both four-year men, will leave 
in Deeember. Lieuts. “Prim” Albrook and Odas Moon will 
take off during February; Lieut. Arthur Foster in Mareh; 
Capt. Orlo Quinn and Lieut. John Clark in April, and Captain 
Harrison Flickinger in May. Maj. Rayeroft Walsh, the De 
partment Air Officer, is due for return to the States in Feb 
ruary. 
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Army Orders 

Sec. Lieut. James L. Lake, jr., A.S. (Cav.), Brooks Field 
Primary Flying School to 4th Cav., Fort Sam Houston. — 

Orders See. Lieut. Louis M. Merrick, A.S., Brooks Field, 
to A. S., Hawaiian Dept., Honolulu, by transport sailing Jan. 
15 from San Franciseo, revoked. 

Foliowing-named A.S. officers, en route from Philippines 
to U. 8. will report on expiration of such leave of absence 
as may be granted them to indicated stations: Capt. Junius 
H. Houghton, Langley Field; First Lieuts. John I. Moore 
and F.ijward H. Guilford, Kelly Field. 

Sec. Lieuts. Nathan Atkinson Brown, Jr., and Richard 
Georee Herd, A.S.O.R.C., Primary Flying School, Brooks 
Field, relieved from active duty. 

Appointment and assignment of following-named second 
lieutenints from enlisted men, Regular Army, and civil life 
announced: Tech. Sgt. Carl Brown McDaniel, 8th Attack 
Squadron, Flying Cadet Edgar Marvin Fogelsonger, AS., 
Primary Flying School, Sgt. Robert Scales Clary, 94th Pur- 
suit Syuadron, A.S., Primary Flying School, and Staff Sgt. 
Robert Coleman Ashley, 26th Attack Squadron, all to Brooks 
Field; Herbert Kenneth Baisley, John Kraybill Nissley, 
Thomas Rives Potts, Felix Nicholson Parsons, Charles Good- 
win Pearey, to A.S. Primary Flying School, Brooks Field; 
Edward Harvey Clouser and Rowland Kieburtz, to Langley 
Field; Franklin Mervyn Seward and Oscar Philip Herbert, 
AS., Aberdeen Proving Ground; Melville Irwin Murray, 
Mitchel Field; Archibald Yarborough Smith, Maxwell Field; 
Emory Clayton Cushing, Oscar Arthur Proehl and Ben Early 
Cordel!, Kelly Field; Lloyd Elmo Hunting, Marshall Field; 
Clement Aloysius MeCalley, Brooks Field; Gordon Tarbell 
Waite, Selfridge Field. 

See. Lieut. David Franklin Stone, A.S., Brooks Field, to 
4th Cav., Fort Sam Houston. 

First Lieut. Perry Wainer, A.S., Panama Canal Dept. to 
Mitche! Field, when present foreign service tour completed. 

Capt. Thomas J. Hanley, jr., A.S., Philippine Dept. to 
Crissy Field, when present foreign service tour completed. 

First Lieut. Charles N. Monteith, A.S., MeCook Field to 
88th Sq., Fairchild Air Intermediate Depot. 

First Lieut. Fred S. Borum, A.S., Middletown Air Inter- 
mediate Depot, to Buffalo for duty as procurement planning 
representative, that district. 

First Lieut. George Churchill Kenney, A.S., promoted to 
Captain. 

Orders July 16 First Lieut. Cyrus Bettis, A.S., amended 
directing Lieutenant Bettis proceed Selfridge Field on ar- 
rival in U. §., after expiration of such leave as may be granted 
him. 





U.S. NAVAL AVIATION 


Shenandoah Flies over New England 


The Navy rigid airship Shenandoah made a flight over New 
England on Noy. 20. The airship left the Naval Air Station 
at Lakehurst, N. J., at 6.52 a. m. Tuesday morning and re- 
turned about midnight that night. The original schedule was 
speeded up considerably on the trip north, as a 30 mi. wind 
was with the ship on her way to Boston. Newport, R. L., 
Was reached at 10.43 a. m. and Boston about 12.30. The 
itinerary from there was over Worcester, Springfield and 
New Haven. From there the airship flew over New York on 
her way to Lakehurst. The flight was a success in every way 
and attracted much attention throughout New England. 


Naval Planes to Tour U. S. 


An aerial tour of the more important cities of the United 
States will be made by naval planes, following the U. S. 
Battle flect’s maneuvers in the Caribbean next April, aceord- 
Ing to Capt. Albert Marshall, Commander, Aircraft Squadron 
Battle Fleet. Forty airplanes, among them some torpedo 
planes, will be used for this purpose. The planes will fly from 
Culebra ‘ay to several of the West Indian islands, whence 
they will proceed to Miami, Fla., where they will be divided 
into three groups and will start their American tour. The 


Commander-in-Chief of the battle fleet has approved plans for 
the under aking. 
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Relieves Commander 


Commander Richardson 
Hunsaker 


Commdr. J. C. Hunsaker, (CC), left the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics on Nov. 23, for England. He will be the Assistant 
Naval Attache at the American Embassy in London. Comdr. 
H. C. Richardson, (CC), previously stationed at the Naval 
Aireraft Factory, will take his place in the Design Section of 
the Bureau. Commander Richardson reported for his new 
duty on Nov. 19. 

Commander Hunsaker has been identified with aviation in 
the Navy since 1916. He has been chief of the Design Sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Aeronautics since its organization, in 
September, 1921. He has had a marked influence on the 
advancements made in the design of naval aircraft and is also 
responsible for many of the important features of the air- 
ship Shenandoah. He was for a time a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. The entire 
Bureau regrets his departure and wishes him much success in 
his new duties. 


Plane Repairs Plane 


Foreed down in the inaccessible savannahs of the interior 
of the island of Haiti, a plane from the Marine Flying Field 
at Santo Domingo City, D. R., was extricated by the aid of 
other planes from that field. The engine of the plane was 
damaged beyond repair, and the first relief flight of two 
planes was unable to get the disabled one in the air. The 
pilot was brought back to the station and a guard was placed 
over the plane for the night. 

In the morning a flight of three planes, with a spare engine, 
mechanics, tools and hot food for the guard arrived and re- 
pairs to the disabled plane were made in spite of heavy: rains. 
The three planes then returned to the station. The plane, 
now almost ready to fly, was guarded during the following 
night and in the morning, in company with another flight of 
three planes, was flown back to the station. The position 
where the forced landing was made could not be reached by 
motor truck, and the relief given by the other planes, besides 
being made in very fast time, was the only possible assistance 
that could have been given. 


Delivery of MO1 Planes Started 


The first six of the MO1 planes are now enroute to San 
Diego, where they will form a part of VO Squadron One, 
Aircraft Squadrons Battle Fleet. Within the next six weeks 
six more MO1 planes will go to the Naval Air Station at 
Hampton Roads, where they will form a part of VO Squad- 
ron Six, Aircraft Squadrons Scouting Fleet. These twelve 
planes are the product of the Glenn L. Martin Co. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and embody several new developments in planes 
for observation work and spotting for battleships firing at 
sea. The MO1 is convertible to be used either as a landplane 
or as a seaplane. 


Lakehurst Air Station 


Two Navy parachute men from the Naval Air Station at 
Lakehurst competed with Army personnel in parachute jumps 
during the Aerial Meet held at Mitchel Field on Nov. 6 and 
10. The men were Aviation Chief Riggers A. F. Starr and 
L. H. Ford. Starr won the first place in the parachute 
jumpirg events on both days and Ford won second place in 
the jump on the tenth. The men used parachutes picked at 
random from among those at Lakehurst that will soon be 
issued to the service at large. They reported that the para- 
chutes performed perfectly, giving very fast and _ positive 
opening action. 


Pulitzer Speed Records Homologated 


The speed records for 100 km. and 200 km., made by Lieut. 
(jg) A. J. Williams, U.S.N., in winning the Pulitzer Race at 
St. Louis on Oct. 6, have been homologated by the National 
Aeronautic Association as national records for airplane speed. 
The records have also been transmitted to the headquarters 
of the Fédération Aéronautique Internationale at Paris for 
homologation as world’s records. The F.A.I. is the governing 
body for the homologation of all world aircraft records. The 
speeds made by Lieutenant Williams for the 100 and 200 km. 
d'stances were 243.81 and 243.67 mi./hr., respectively. 
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Orders to Officers 


Comdr. Jerome C. Hunsaker (CC) detached Bureau of 
Aeronautics to Asst. Naval Attache, London, England. 

Lt. Comdr. Charles P. Mason, detached Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Pensacola, Fla., to Bureau of Aeronautics, duty involving 
flying. 

“Lt. Comdr. George D. Murray, detached Naval Aircraft 
Factory, Philadelphia, to Asiatic Fleet. 

Lieut. Clarence A. Chandler (DC) detached Naval Air 
Station, Hampton Roads, Va., to Naval Training Station, 
Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lieut. William M. Fellers, detached Naval Aircraft Factory, 
Philadelphia, to Bureau of Aeronautics for duty involving 
flying. 

‘Lieut. John Flynn (SC) detached U.S.S. North Dakota to 
U.S.S. Wright as supply officer, on 1-2-24. 

Lieut. George P. Seifer, (SC), detached U.S.S. Wright to 
Naval Aireraft Factory, Philadeiphia. 

Lieut. Clifton F. A. Sprague, orders 10-29-23 revoked, to 
Navy Yard, Washington, D. C., temp. duty involving flying 
at Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C. 

Lieut. (jg) Charles A.. Collins, uncompleted portion orders 
10-29-23 revoked, to Navy Yard, Washington, D. C., temp. 
duty involving flying at Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D.C. 

Bosn. Carl C. R. Christensen, detached U.S.S. Wright, to 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 

Gunner Hugh C. Adams, detached Naval Air Station, San 
Diego, Calif., to U.S.S. California. 


Hampton Roads Air Station 


The prompt response of the Naval Air Station at Hampton 
Roads resulted in the saving of the life of a woman at Coast 
Guard Station 182 on Nov. 5. In response to an urgent radio 
message from Cape Hatteras to the effect that a Mrs. Miller, 
living near Coast Guard Station 182 had become the mother 
of twins a few hours earlier, and was extremely ill, an F5L 
was dispatched, with Dr. A. C. Smith, flight surgeon for the 
air station on board. The plane arrived at the coast guard 
station 2 hr. 30 min. after the call had been received. It was 
discovered that the patient was too ill to be moved to a hos- 
pital, so Dr. Smith and the plane remained during the night. 
The next morning, the woman being much better, Dr. Smith 
returned to the station in the plane. He stated that the 
prompt arrival of the plane was no doubt responsible for 
saving the life of the woman. 

An F5L of the Aireraft Squadrons Scouting Fleet was dis- 
abled while at Solomon’s Island, Md., on Oct. 17, sent to the 
Naval Air Station at Hampton Roads on the U.S.S. Teal the 
same day, repaired the next and was back at Solomon’s 
Island on the 19th. Both engines were replaced by the air 
station personnel. 


Coco Solo Air Station 

A DH4B landplane from the Army Flying Field at France 
Field, Canal Zone, was wrecked on Oct. 30, landing about a 
mile and a quarter from the Naval Air Station at Coco Solo. 
An HS2L flying boat and a speed boat were immediately sent 
to the wrecked plane, and arrived at the scene of the crash a 
few minutes after it happened. The occupants of the wrecked 
plane were taken aboard the speed boat. Luckily they were 
not serious!y injured. A motor saiior, belonging to the Naval 
Air Station was lent to the Army for the purpose of sal- 
vaging the wreck. 

The quick work of the Air Station men in this emergency 
undoubtedly resulted in the saving of life, as the wrecked 
landplane could not have remained long on the surface of the 
water. 


Pearl Harbor Air Station 

The U.S.S. Pelican, aircraft tender at the Naval Air Station 
at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, with an N9 seaplane on board, made 
a number of visits to Hawaiian ports in the latter part of 
October. The towns visited were on the island of Kauai, and 
the Pelican acted as tender to the three DT planes that con- 
ducted Navy Day activities in that locality. While in Hana- 
pepe Bay the Navy contingent was given a dinner by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Kauai. Kauai is the most western 
part of our possessions with no local defense and is therefore 
dependent upon the Navy for protection. 





ILLINOIS 
FLY THEM YOURSELF 
Jennies by the hour. Flying Instruction by the hour. Ex-Aii Mail 
Pilots as Instructors. All size Ships and Motors. All year Flying, 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
School Dept., 810 Des Plaines, Forest Park, Il. 





ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 


MONMOUTH, ILL. 
One of the four best fields in America 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowes: rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 





ILLINOIS 


PARTRIDGE, Inc. 


Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Addres:-- 


Field. Chicago, Ill: 430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Write for Booklet 





INDIANA 
One of the largest and best equipped flying fields 
in the United States. 
KOKOMO AVIATION CORP. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


ALL TYPES OF CURTISS PLANES. 





MARYLAND 
Logan Field, 5 miles S. E. of Baltimore 


All branches of Commercial Aviation, 
Shops, Hangars and efficient Field Service 
AMERICAN AIRCRAFT Inc., Station F. Box 104, Baltimore ; Md. 





MICHIGAN 
BURNS FLYERS 
School of Commercial Aviation Land or Water 


Airdrome at Long Lake 
FENTON, MICHIGAN. 





MINNESOTA 
WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 
The Twin Cities’ chief summer resort. 
Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 





MISSOURI 
ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Airplanes, Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 


ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 
ANGLUM, MO. 





NEW JERSEY 

LEARN ON AVRO and DH6. 
The AVRO is fast enough so you can really learn to fly 
and the DH6 is safe to solo on, as it cannot tail spin. 


THE CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT CO. 
New York Air Terminal Hasbrouck Hts., New Jersey 





NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
CURTISS FIELD, GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FLYING STATION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 





NEW YORE 
ROWE FLIERS 


You receive individual instruction by Rowe Ground work, 
primary and advanced flying. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO. 
Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 








WISCONSIN 
CURTISS-WISCONSIN AEROPLANE CO. 


FLYING SCHOOL 
Milwaukee Air Port 
GILLES E. MEISENHEIMER 


330 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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a ~.  @An International Winner— 


Valsparred, of Course! 








Jater 
In order to qualify, each plane - . ats / 

—— hed to Sant qumr Ge unten Winner of the international race at Cowes, CR 3, U. S. 
iat Ail ere ee Navy Curtiss seaplane, brings the Schneider Cup to America. 
pete prereset Mar Over the triangular course of 186 miles this flying boat 
6 fom outstripped the world’s swiftest seaplanes at a speed of 

177.38 an hour—and smashed the record by 31 miles an 

N hour. 

ars f : : 

Designed for speed, built for endurance, CR 3 is superb 
ie in every detail. Of course, she is Valsparred. For Valspar 
is everywhere recognized as the ideal varnish for airplane 

A use. It is waterproof and weather-proof, unequalled in 

oan . toughness, marvelous in elasticity and durability. 

VALENTINE & COMPANY 
Established 1832 
Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 
> VALENTINE’ 
\TION A L SP A R New York Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
i work, \. The Varnish That Won't Turn White . | e a, rset 


Photos by Wide World. 
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THE FLYING CLUB OF ST. LOUIS 
TROPHY 








An Achievement 
of Our Flying Department 


This handsome trophy was won at St. Louis in a 
HARTZELL FC-1, with 90 h.p. OX5, entered by 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE AND SUPPLY CO., and piloted 
by W. E. LEES. Average speed for the 93.21 mi. course 
89.31 m.p.h. Number of contestants, 8. 


CUR SUPPLY DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCES A NEW 

POLICY OF BIGGER BUYING, LARGER SALES, 

SMALLER PROFITS, HANDLING ONLY THE BEST 
STANDARDIZED PRODUCTS 


For Instance—IN FABRICS. 


“LINEN, Grado A per yd. 75c in bolts per yd. 65c 
COTTON, Mercerized, Grade A Mie) oat ="? os 
TAPE, Linen, frayed, 244” aT ay 7c “oe 5¢ 
ITAPE, Linen, scalloped 244” is a 8e “isi. oe OU CU 6c 
TAPE, Cotton, scalloped 244” ©. 6c * 250 yd. rolls “ “ 5e 
(lAPE, Cotton, reinforcing 1” - © 2 “75 yd. rolls “ “ 2c 
TAPE, - 2 i aes 2c “432 yd. rolls “ “ 1i%e 
FLAX RIB SEWING CORD Barbours, No. 8 1 Ib. spool each $2.00 
COVERS, Linen & Cotton for all surfaces carried in stock. 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 




















YOU NEED THESE AERONAUTICAL BOOKS 


AIRPLANE ENGINE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BY GLENN D. ANGLE — $7.50 


TEXT BOOK OF AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
BY LIEUT. A. KLEMIN — $5.00 


AERONAUTICAL RULE BOOK 
N.A.A. — $2.00 


WHO’S WHO IN AM. AERONAUTICS 
GARDNER, MoFFAT Co. — $1.00 


Sent post paid upon receipt of check or money order 


GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 
225 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Tne, 
Text Book of A tical Engi 
In two parts—309 Pages—146 Illustrations 
By LIEUTENANT ALEXANDER KLEMIN 
Air Service, Aircraft Production, U. S. A., in Charge Aeronautical 
Research Department, Airplane Engineering Department. Until 
a entering military service in the Department of Aeronautics, Massa- 
y chusetts Institute of Technology, and Technical Editor of AVIATION 
? AND AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING. 
Part 1. Aerodynamical Theory and Data Part 2. Airplane Design 
Modern Aerodynamical Laboratories Classification of Main Data for Modern Airplanes; Unarmed Land 
V Elements of Aerodynamical Theory Reconnaissance Machines; Land Training Machines 
= . ; ‘ Land Pursuit Machine; Land Gun-Carrying Machine; Twin-Engined 
5, Sustention and Resistance of Wing Surfaces All-round Machine 
r Cemparison of Standard Wing Sections Estimate of Weight Distribution 
Variations in Profile and Plan Form of Wing Sections Engine and Radiator Data 
Study of Pressure Distribution Materials in Airplane Construction 
Biplane Combinations Worst Dynamic Loads; Factors of Safety 
Triplane Combinations—Uses of Negative Tail Surfaces Preliminary Design of Secondary Training Machine 
5e Secistence of Wesiede Gieiine Sess General Principles of Chassis Design 
Oc _ 3 thal 2 ‘ Type Sketches of Secondary Training Machine—General Principles of 
5e Resistance and Comparative Merits of Airplane Struts Body Design 
6c Resistance and Performance Wing Structure Analysis for Biplanes 
5c . Resistance Computations—Preliminary Wing Selections Notes on Aerial Propellers 
2c 
be Price, Postpaid, in the United States; $5.00 Net, other Countries, $5.25 Postpaid 
0 
THE GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 











For Your Flying | The 


ae Aircraft Year Book 


Upward of 5,000 gallons f or 1 923 
of Jeffery’s Patent 
Waterproof Liquid Glue 
has been used by the Published by 











Contains a Wealth of Iniecresting and Reliable Information 


nee Oye beep dro Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
more by the various: of America 

ana oe elo Just Out Order NOW 
ment contracts. 350 Pages Text. 50 Pages Illustrations. 








60 Pages Designs. Completely Indexed. 
L. W. Ferdinand & Co. 
152 Kneeland Street 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 























Facts and figures on world Aeronautics—Military, 
Naval, Postal and Civilian, including Photographs 
and Drawings of the latest American Planes and 
Engines. 


ROEBLING 19-WIRE GALVANIZED An Indispensable Reference Book 
AIRCRAFT STRAND Edition Limited Order Now 


$4.25 Postpaid in U. S. or Canada 


GarRDNER, Morrat Co., Inc. 
225 Fourth Ave. 























New York 
AIRCRAF T WIRE AND CORD Enclosed please find $4.25 (check, money order, 
THIMBLES AND FERRULES draft). Please send me postpaid one copy 1923 Air- 


craft Year Book. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company IR ncsiietiannernintidincancneninecssneaheaniin 


TRENT ON, N. J. Address 
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are used all 
over the world. 





Used on more than 19,000 Aircraft. 


Fitted to the winners of the following:—Coupe Gordon Bennett, 2 Coupes 
Deutsch, Pulitzer, Circuit de Brescia, The World's Speed Record; The Aerial 
Derby, The Deutsch Cup, 1922, The British Speed Record; The Italian Giand 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY :— 


ETABLISSEMENTS LAMBLIN 36, 


Cup, Coupe Zenith, 1923; The World's Altitude Record, etc. 


Boulevard Bourdon, Neuilly-sur-Seine. 





PIGMENTED DOPES 
VARNISHES ENAMELS 
Reg. Trade Mark 
MADE BY 


TITANINE, Inc. 
UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Contractors to U. S. Government 





Reliable Planes, Motors, Parts and Supplies 


AT LOW PRICES 


Standard ME Scout, 


new 
U. 8. Air Mail, DH 
Summit Flying Suits 
Sheep Skin Flying Boots 
Genuine Resistal Goggles 





$875.00 
1150.00 
750.00 
500.00 


New OX5 Standards 

New OX5 Canucks 

Curtiss H 

Used Jennys 

Curtiss OXX Motors 
150.00 to 450.00 


$450.00 
3000.00 
10.00 
4.00 
5.00 


Propellors for all domestic and foreign makes; Shock Absorbers, 
5% & % in. @ $0.55 per yd.; Pinked Cotton Tape, @ 0.06 per 
yd.: Clear Dope, $1.00 per gal., pigmented 4.00 per gal.; Varnish 
4.00 per gal.; Castor oil $1.50 per gal. in 5 gal. lots, barrel, @ 
1.30 per gal.; Parts for 80 Le Rhones; Parts for any and all 
airplanes. 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT CO. 


818 Des Plaines Ave., Forrest Park, IIl. 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


10 Cents a word, minimum charge $2.50, payable in advance. 
Address replies to box numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 


Young man, 21, desires position with engineering firm or 
Good edueation and mechanical and 
Good health. Box. 


airplane corporation. 
drafting training. Has patentable ideas. 
No. 260, AVIATION. 











LEARN TO FLY—BE AN AVIATOR: Our school gives 
you actual air work every fair day. School opens May 15, 
1923. Experienced Army instructors. A small deposit. Pay 
as you learn. Write for enrollment. Coxsackie School of 
Aviation for Men and Women, West Coxsackie, New York. 


FOR SALE: Sport Farman 1923 model—used for demon- 
stration purposes. Thoroughly reconditioned. Price complete 
with two motors, four propellors and spares $2500.00 f.o.b. 
Pine Valley, N. J. LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COM- 
PANY, 810 Atlantic Bldg., Philadelphia. 


FLY IN FLORIDA—-New and used Jennies (OX5 Motors) 


It will pay you to investigate. Get my list 
R. O. GROOVER, Box 174, Ortega, Fla. 


set up or crated. 
on accessories. 


FOR SALE: “As is where is” Five HS-2L Boat Hulls 
which have never been used but have been exposed to the 
weather. Make cash offer. P. G. Zimmerman, Aeromarine, 


Keyport, N. J. 





Curtiss OX X6 motors, brand new, in original crates, $225.00 
each, f.o.b. Long Island. Box No. 258, AVIATION. 





Wanted Liberty tool kits. 
perfect condition. Fifty or more required. 


AVIATION. 


Must be complete as issued and 
Box No. 259, 





WHEN YOU WANT to buy, sell or 
exchange planes, motors and accessories— 
or are in need of competent help, or seeking 
a responsible position AVIATION Classi- 
fied or “Directory” ads will prove advan- 
tageous. AVIATION, the only aeronautical 


weekly, covers your entire field first. 








HISSO-STANDARD J-1 
FOR SALE 


Three-place Standard J-1, with factory 
rebuilt American Model A Hisso engine 
not flown since overhaul. 


For particulars wire or write 
CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT CO. 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
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Skywriting is operated exclusively 
in the United States by 


THE 


SKYWRITING CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


who have purchased all U. S. letters 
patent and pending patent applica- 
tions issued to, or owned, or filed by 


Major J. C. Savage 


e 


The process of forming Morse or written 

signals in the air by means of smoke or other 

visible trails emitted from an aircraft and 

the apparatus used in connection therewith 

are covered by patents issued and pending 

in America and abroad. Vigorous action 
will be taken against infringers. 


THE SKYWRITING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
50 East 42nd Street, New York 


Phone Vanderbilt 2431 Cables: Skyryter, N. Y. 
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WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES | 
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AIRPLANES—MOTORS—SUPPLIES 


ba di t New ships tested ready to fly $450.00 to °1250.00 
pee ri n 1ca or OX-5 motors, unused, $150.00 Hisso motors 
Acetate dope fifty gallon drums ‘ 


Hisso props, new plain or leather tipped 
Altimeters, tachometers, tach. cables, new 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY Air speed indicators with tube 
Oil and air gauges & tachometer adapters, ea. .......... 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK Parts, for OX-5, Hisso, many types of motors and planes. 
WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO Wings, shock cord, cable, helmets, goggles, all bargains. 
441 STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 15 SPEAR STREET SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas 


WRITE FOR OUR 
SPECIAL PRICE LIST oe a COMPANY 
CANUCK, JN., AVRO Aerial Taxi Service 
AND OX-5 PARTS Exhibition Flying 


ERICSON AIRCRAFT LIMITED tee: 0 Me. ee. Se 
120 KING ST., EAST TORONTO, CANADA ial 


SIMPLICITY 
in an airplane is vital, for the constant inspection of myriads of MATTHEW B. SELLERS 


fittings is a drudgery soon neglected whose neglect inevitably 
leads to disaster. —- Sturdy simple construction will impress you 


at once as a dominart feature of . ° e 
THE PETREL Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 


HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 























EDWARD P. WARNER Who’s Who in American Aeronautics 


Cons la 1 [ i 7 An Aeronautical reference book containing 800 biographies 
ul nt im Aeronautical Engineering and valuable information not heretofore brought together. 


and 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. ONE DOLLAR PER COPY 
Mass. Institute of Technology GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 
Cambridge, Mass. 225 Fourth Ave. New York 


We have on hand a few sets of the earlier volumes of AVIATION 
that are now available for completing files 
These volumes show the advance of aviation before, during, and 


after the war and contain useful information for all interested in 


 aee ed cal aie eeetige Be cee BETTER THAN EVER 
° 9 
Thc Gastincs Hiatt Cotnsnens too, American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 


industry. Write for prices-—— 
225 Fourth Avenue New York City, N. Y. Baltimore, Maryland 














RENAULT OR LIBERTY MOTORS SERVICE TO AIRMEN 
Landing Speed 32 Miles = Hour; — sont 7 Useful Load f 
1250 Lbs.; Ceiling with ad 22,000 Ft.; Gas Consumption 15 "T . ; s ofter 
Gal per Hour; High Lift Wings; Duralumin Construction [hat is the why of this page. If you are eager to 
Throughout. such service, write us for rates for this space. 
BEST PERFORMING SHIP EVER ENOWN. 
PRICE $a2s50. TO $6250. EXTRA MOTORS AND PARTS 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT CO.. AVIATION . . 
810-818 Des Plaines Ave., Forest Park, III. 225 Fourth Avenue New York City 








ONE DOLLAR K . Ab t 
For beautiful pair of sterling silver wings ceping reas 


mounted on a stick pin, or on bar pin with of aeronautical activities is possible only by reading AVIATION 


safety catch Clip this ad and mail to us each week. Yearly subscription rates: United States, $4; Can 
‘ $5; Foreign, $6. 


with name and address. Pay the postman. AVIATION 


Wallace Aero Co., Davenport, Ia. a2 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Accuracy, Truthfulness and_ Reliability — 





When a publication has maintained over a long period of years a reputation for 
accuracy, truthfulness and reliability, it has acquired that invaluable asset—the good 
will of its readers. 


Typical of the good will of the readers of AVIATION are the remarks of Mr. 
C. G. Grey, editor of the British publication The Aeroplane, on the occasion of 
AVIATION entering its eighth year of continuous service. Mr. Grey, who is 
known throughout the world as a forceful and interesting writer on aeronautics, says 
in The Aeroplane of September 12, in part: 


CONGRATULATIONS 


A notice in the issue of Aviation (New York) dated Aug. 6 records the 
fact that with that issue Aviation begins its eighth year of service to 
American aeronautics. One would like to take this opportunity of con- 
eratulating all concerned with that excellent paper on the good work 
which it has done. 

Aviation is now the oldest aeronautical publication in the United States 
and it is the only weekly one that has survived. Quite a number of 
aviation papers have existed at one time or another in the States, be- 
ginning with the old Aeronautics and that cheerful little paper caller Aero 
and Hydro which was run in Chicago by Mr. Perey Noel, now of the 
European staff of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. Those pioneer papers 
died and so did the more flamboyant efforts which appeared during the 
wartime boom in aviation. * * * 

Consequently Aviation remains as the only regular weekly free and 
independent aeronautical paper in the United States. It has always been 
remarkable for its cleanness in fighting and its impartiality on all con- 
troversial subjects. The paper and printing has been such as to rouse 
one’s envy every time the weekly copies of Aviation have arrived. * * * 

* * * Mr. Ladislas d’Orey, the editor, is very much a _ pioneer 
of aviation. * * * His knowledge of aeronautics including both heavier 
and lighter than air craft is encyclopaedic and he has a habit of taking 
pains which, result in Aviation being remarkable for the quite unusual 
accuracy of its facts and figures, that is to say unusual where journalism 
of any kind is concerned. 

The contributing editors to Aviation, Messrs. Virginius E. Clark, 
Edward P. Warner and Ralph H. Upson are each in his own line inter- 
national authorities so that it is quite easy to understand how it is that 
Aviation has not merely survived all its competitors in the United States 
but has acquired and maintained a reputation for accuracy, truthfulness 
and reliability of which the greatest of journals might be proud. 

One hopes that for many years to come THE AEROPLANE may have the 
pleasure of congratulating Aviation on its continued good work. * * * 





-—C. G. G.” 
The Oldest American SS eS oS aay The Only American 
Aircraft Publication > Aircraft Weekly 








Four Dollars a Y ear —- 52 Issues 
Canada $5, Foreign $6 


225 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Trade Mark 


NATIONAL AIR 


Independent authorities 
agree that the airplane 
is now ready for com- 
mercial transportation. 
A Martin Bomber, for 
instance, carrying 1600 
pounds in addition to 
passenger weight, re- 
cently developed an 
average speed of more 
than | 14 miles per hour. 


Railroads have worked 
for years to clip minutes 
from their schedules. 
Present policy is even 
reducing rather than in- 
creasing speed. Travel 
by rail seems to be fixed 
for a long time to come 


at 60 miles per hour, 


How will the develop- 
ment of the airplane 
affect the country? The 
railroads welded a loose- 
ly federated group of 
states into a nation. 
How closely knit will 
this nation become 
when its very air is 


nationalized ? 

Martin men not only fee! 
the responsibility of 
maintaining their own 
leadership - but also the 
obligation, and the privi- 
lege, of building soundly 
for a whole people. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 
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